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THE SAILORS’ MAGAZINE AND SEAMEN’S FRIEND. 


Tam Saitors’ MaGAzIne AND SHAMEN’S FRIEND, a monthly pamphlet of 
thirty-two pages, will contain the proceedings of the American Seamen’s Friend 
Society, and its Branches and Auxiliaries, with notices of the labors of local in- 
dependent Societies, in behalf of Seamen. It will aim to present a general view 
of the history, nature, the progress and the wants of the SHAMEN’s CAUSE, 
commending it earnestly to the sympathies, the prayers and the benefactions of 
all Christian people. 

It is designed also to furnish interesting reading matter for Seamen, especially 
such as will tend to their spiritual edification. Important notices to mariners, 
memoranda of disasters, deaths, &c,, will be given. It will contain correspon- 
dence and articles from our Foreign Chaplains, and of Chaplains and friends of 
the cause at home. No field at this time presents more ample material for an 
interesting periodical. To single subscribers $1 a year invariably in advance. 
It will be furnished Life Directors and Life Members gratuitously, wpon an 
annual request for the same. Postrace in advance—quarterly, at the office of 
delivery—within the United States, twelve cents a year. 


THE SHEAMEN’S FRIEND! 


Is also issued as an eight page monthly tract adapted to Seamen, and for gra- 


tuitous distribution among them. It is furnished Auxiliary Societies for this 
use, at the rate of one dollar per hundred- 


THE LIFE BOAT. = 


This little sheet, published monthly, will contain brief anecdotes, incidents, 
and facts relating to Sea Libraries. 


Any Sabbath-School that will send us $20, for a loan library, shall have fifty 
copies gratis, monthly, for one year, with the postage prepaid by the Society. 


In making remittances for subscriptions, alw 
Ofice Money Order, if possible. 
always in & REGISTERED letter. 


ays procure a draft on New York, or a Post 
Where neither of these can be procured, send the money but 
é J Theo registration fee has been reduced to fifteen cents, and the 
present registration system has heen found by the portal authorities to be virtually an absolute 
protection against losses by mail. Ali Postmasters ure obliged to register letters whenever 
requested to do so, 
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EXPLORATIONS OF THE “MORNING STAR.” 


BY REV. 8S. C. DAMON, D. D., 


Thousands and tens of thousands 
of children, in the United States, 
and as many more thousands of 
adults, have become familiar with 
_the name of this missionary vessel. 
_ Three vessels have now been known 
as the “ Marning Star.” The first 
was sold, after making several suc- 
cessful trips, and was finally lost 
_on her passage to China, as a mer- 
chant vessel. The second was wreck- 
ed at Strong’s Island, and the third 
now lies at anchor in the harbor of 
Honolulu, preparing for a trip to 
the Marquesas Islands. I have 
been quite familiarly acquainted 
with all the commanders, officers, 
and seamen attached to these ves- 
sels. In 18611 made a delightful 
trip in the first among the islands 
of Micronesia. It is well known 
that these vessels were built, and 
have been sustained, for missionary 
purposes. While this is true, and 


nobly have they accomplished their 
work, they have also accomplished 
much indirect good. 

I desire to call the attention of the 
readers of the MAGAZINE, and that 
of all others interested in support- 
ing the missionary enterprise, to 
another very important good which 
the Morning Star has accomplished. 
I refer to explorations of ports of 
the great Pacific Ocean, hitherto 
quite unknown to the civilized and 
commercial world. For the truth 
of what I now state, I shall make 
appeal to a remarkable book, lately 
published in London, England, and 
styled : 

“ North Pacific Pilot. Part II. 
The Seaman’s Guide to the Islands 
of the North Pacific, with an Ap- 
pendix on the winds, weather, ke., 
ce. of the North and South Pacific. 
—By W. H. Rosser.” 

This book was published in Lon- 
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don, 1870, by James Imray & Son. 
In reading this volume, I am quite 
surprised to find that the compiler 
has drawn very much of his informa- 
tion from the reports and journals 
of the missionaries of Micronesia, 
and the able commanders of the 
Morning Star The names of Rev. 
Messrs. Gulick, Doane, Bingham, 
Pearson, and others, are quoted 
again and again. Page after page 
is quoted from the “ Lectures and 
Letters” of the Rev. Dr. Gulick, 
formerly a missionary in Microne- 
sia, and recently an appointed mis- 
sionary of the American Board to 
Spain. ) 

Captains Moore, Brown, Gelett, 
James, and others, are quoted as 
authority in scores of places. These 
shipmasters have always been very 
particular to prepare carefully writ- 
ten narrations of their cruises, 
which have been published in our 
Honolulu newspapers, The Friend, 
Gazette, Polynesian, and Adver- 
tizer. Krom these sources the com- 
piler of this book has derived the 
most valuable information, relating 
to the trade, commerce, and navi- 
gation of the Pacific. 

Taking “ The North Pacific Pi- 
lot ” as authority, it discloses some 
facts not very creditable to the ac- 
tivity of the British and American 
Navies. This book brings out the 
record of explorations in remote 
parts of this ocean during the last 
half century. According to this 
book the missionaries of Microne- 
sia and the commanders of the 
Morning Star have performed more 
explorations and published the same 
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to the world, than has been done- 
by the British Navy since the days 

of Cook and Vancouver, and by the 
United States Navy since the days 
of Wilkes. According to the recent 
estimate of Rev. Dr. Anderson, the 
entire expense of the Micronesian — 
mission, up to 1870, would not ex- 
ceed $150,000, including the run- 
ning of the Morning Star. This 
small amount would not keep a 
sloop-of-war in commission, one 
Verily, the church is very | 
prudent, and good results, even to _ 
commerce, are apparent. I have 
long thought and advocated that 
more surveying ships ought to be 
cruising in this ocean; commerce — 
and trade absolutely demand their — 
presence. Ships of the navy go 
from port to port, giving all shoals 
and islands a wide berth, unless they 
run upon them in the night, or-are 
specially instructed to examine 
their locality. It is quite time there 
should be a thorough exploration of | 
this whole ocean under the auspices — 
of the British and U. 8. Govern- 
ments. 

I desire to call the attention of 
merchants and others to these im- 
portant facts, because I would “give 
credit to whom credit is due.” 
Doubtless thousands of Christians, 
in America, have only thought of 
this little vessel, the Morning Star, 
as engaged in missionary work. So 
she has been, and never has turned 
aside from the noble object for 
which she was built and has been 
sustained. In doing her work, and 
accomplishing the object for which 
she was built, she has also accom- 
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plished another important work, 
viz.: the exploration of the Gilbert, 
Marshall, and Caroline groups of 
Islands, embraced under the gene- 
ral name of Micronesia. The little 
vessel has visited many islands, 
which have never been visited by 
any vessel of war, or national ex- 
ploring vessel. All this important 
work has been accomplished while 
engaged in her appropriate and 
legitimate missionary work. 

It is after this same manner that 
missionaries, while engaged in their 
work of preaching the Gospel, are 
also able to accomplish much in aid 
- of science, literature, and commerce. 
It is gratifying occasionally to find 
literary men, scholars, and officers 
of government, who are willing to 
acknowledge what our missionaries 
have done. 

The following, in reference to 
American missionaries, is an extract 
from the preface to “ Systems of 
‘Consanguinity and Affinity of the 
Human Family,” by Lewis H. Mor- 
gan, just issued as the seventeenth 
volume of “ Smithsonian Contribu- 
tions to Knowledge”: 

“ There is no class of men upon 
the earth, whether considered as 
scholars, as philanthropists, or as 
gentlemen, who have earned for 
themselves a more distinguished 
reputation. Their labors, their self- 
denial, and their endurance in the 
work to which they have devoted 
their time and their great abilities, 
are worthy of admiration. Their 
contributions to history, to ethnolo- 
gy, to philology, to geography, and 
to religious literature, form a last- 
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ing monument to their fame. The 


renown which encircles their names 


falls as a wreath of honor upon the 
name of their country.” 

Another testimonial, equally ex- 
plicit, is that of H. H. Houghton, 
Esq., late U. S. consul at Lahaina, 
Sandwich Islands, but now editor 
of the “ Spirit of the Press,” pub- 
lished in Galena, Ill. In remarking 
upon the influence of the mission- 
aries, he thus writes, in his paper 
of December 18, 1872. 

“ Speaking of the character of 
those missionaries, we doubt if a 
purer body of men, of the same 
number, ever combined together in 
the same undertaking, and in our 
opinion, they solved a problem that 
will ultimately—say in the next 
century —noiselessly affect, for 
their good, Japan, China, and the 
whole East Indies. They differed 
in themselves, like other men, but 
they had one object of attainment, 
one purpose, the making a better 
people of the islanders, and they 
pursued that purpose with unde- 
viating aim.” 

I have called the attention of the 
readers of the MAGAZINE and oth- 
ers to this important subject, be- 
cause there are still to be found 
many in the community, and even 
some of whom are members of 
Evangelical Churches, who regard 
the missionary enterprise as alto- 
gether too expensive an affair, and 
as really accomplishing but little. 
The honest truth is, missionaries of 
America, to-day, are doing more 
than enough for science, commerce, 
and literature, to compensate for 
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what it costs to keep up the socie- 
ties under which they have gone 
forth. The entire expenses of the 
American Board of Foreign Mis- 
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sions do not equal the cost of keep- 
ing a frigate of the U. 8. Navy in 
commission. ar 
HoNoLULU, Feb. 13, 1872. 
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TWO GREAT DELUGES. 


Not the least curious of the spe- 
culations which have lately been 
propounded across the water is one 
ealled “ Cyclical Deluges; an Ex- 
plication of the Chief Geological 
Phenomena of the Globe.” The 
theory is based upon the calcula- 
tions of M. Adhemar, a French 
' mathematician, to whom the first 
suggestion of the really novel and 
stricking idea that he has develop- 
ed is due. With the figures we 
shall not trouble our readers, nor 
shall we guarantee that the theory 
is a true one ; but, making a plain 
story, in place of a difficult one, 
the line of explication is as fol- 
lows : 

The earth as it spins upon its axis, 
also swings or “ wabbles” upon that 
axis precisely as a top rolls while 
its toe remains upon the same spot 
of ground. The top completes this 
circle in a second or two; but the 
terrestrial motion, caused by the 
sun’s attraction upon the equato- 
rial protuberance of our planet, has 
a cycle of about 21,000 years. 
During one-half of this period, 
which is that known as the preces- 
sion of the equinoxes, the North 
Pole will be more exposed to the 
sun than the South Pole; during 
the other half, the South Pole will 
be more exposed than the North. 
At present corresponding seasons 
are not of equal length in the north- 
ern and the southern hemispheres. 
The seasons of autumn and winter, 
in the southern hemisphere, are se- 
ven days longer than those of spring 
and summer. North of the equator 
the reverse is the case. We enjoy 


seven days more of sunlight during 
the year than falls upon the austral 
countries; but, in course of time, 
this advantage will return to the 
southern hemisphere, and we of the 
north shall be, for10,500 yearsorhalf 
of the period of the equinoctial pre- 
cession, left comparatively in the 
cold. In the year B. C. 1,248 the 
North Pole attained its maximum 
duration summer of heat. But for 
the last 3,000 years the heat has 
been decreasing, and the maximum 
winter duration of cold will be at- 
tained about the year 7,382 of our 
era. 

Thus much is an undeniable fact ; 
but upon the fact M. Adhemar ba- 
ses some startling conclusions.— 
First, as to the cause and date of the 
great deluge which science and 
tradition agree in affirming to have 
swept over a large part of the earth 
not many thousand years ago. At 
the time of its occurrence the 
North Pole had been in compara- 
tive darkness for 10,000 years. Dur- 
ing this immense period the excess 
of the hours of night over the hours 
of day had amounted to hundreds 
of years. This excessive cold had 
sufficed, little by little, to build up 
an immense cap or cupola of ice 
over and around the North Pole, 
which extended, if M. Adhemar’s 
calculations are correct, as far 
southward as the seventieth degree 
of north latitude. The attraction 
of this grand glacier had drawn into 
the northern hemisphere the larger 
part of the seas and oceans of the 
earth; the northern continents 
were for the most part under water, 
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and the marine shells which we 
now find upon the sides of moun- 
tains in the northern regions were 
then deposited for the puzzling of 
geologists. The southern summits, 
on the contrary, were high and dry; 
and that hemisphere wasthen mainly 
terrestrial as itis now mainly aque- 
ous. An entirely different distri- 
bution of land and sea from the 
present one then existed through- 
out the globe. But the yearly sum 
of night hours in the northern hemi- 
sphere at last began to lessen, the 
sum of day hours to increase. The 
great cap of northern ice began to 
diminish, =nd a southern polar gla- 
cier,to form. After many centuries 
the sun’s heat had sufficiently 
softened the North Polar ice to 
cause its sudden break up. The 
slow process of terrestrial adjust- 
ment was instantly changed for a 
sudden and terrible cataclysm. The 
North Polar ice-mountain broke 
down under the influence of gravi- 
tation ; its. fragments, borne upon 
the northern seas, rushed violently 
toward the south. Torn from his 
bed, the ocean bore with him the 
mud which now forms the diluvium 
of the northern hemisphere. Gi- 
gantic streams of water, mingled 
with earth, sand, and pebbles, form- 
ed the alluviums of the great val- 
leys; erratic boulders were carried 
southward upon the ice, and scat- 
tered all over the northern hemi- 
spheres, or piled upon the side of 
mountains that they were unable 
to scale, and left there for the cor- 
ner-stones, as it were of geological 
theories. A large part of the north- 
ern forests were torn up and borne 
away upon the flood, to be deposit- 
ed in basins, and to become the 
coal-beds of the present epoch. 
The waters of the deluge stripped 
the forest shores of Asiatic Russia, 
Nova Zembla, Lapland, Norway, 
and Denmark, pouring the floral 
spoil into the then estuary, which 
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is now the North Sea, and distri- 
buting the fuel of the future in the 
great coal basins of the Firth of 
Forth, in Scotland, and in those of 
Somersetshire and Gloucestshire 
in England. This view is confirm- 
ed, in the opinion of Mr. Walker, 
by the fact that Sweden, Norway, 
and Denmark, being probably with- 
out deposit basins at the coal period 
for the reception of the North 
Polar timber-rush, have not receiv- 
ed an ounce of vegetable fuel, al- 
though these countries were within 
hail, as it were, of the Britain of 
the coal period. Were coal a de- 
posit of vegetable growth in situ, 
we should expect to find its richest 
deposits in the eastern and other 
parts of the world where growth is 
the most luxuriant. Yet in these 
countries no coal is found. 

Such was the last Cyclical deluge, 
which was no other than the flood 
of Noah. Its date is variously es- 
timated at from 2,000 to 3,000 years 
B.C. The estimate of M. Adhe- 
mar puts it at 2,330 B. C., a date 
which he considers to be not very 
far from the truth. As that deluge 
was named from Noah, so the future 
deluge—if it should “ come to time” 
may take its name from Adhemar, 
who first predicted it. According 
to him this deluge will rush in a 
contrary direction to the last,—i. e. 
from south to north ; and it will re- 
peat the phenomena of the deluge 
which occurred 10,500 years before 
that of Noah. Adhemar’s deluge 
is to occur, unless unforeseen phys- 
ical agencies shall accelerate or re- 
tard it, about 6,300 years from the 
present time. Year by year, cen- 
tury by century, the cold in our 
hemisphere slowly increases as the 
North Pole is turned more and 
more away from the sun. That 
monster glacier, the ice-cap of the 
North Polar region is slowly increas- 
ing in size; while the southern ice 
is slowly diminishing. The oceans, 
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which are now accumulated mainly 
south of the Equator, are, in con- 
sequence of the increased attrac- 
tion at the North, being drawn 
gradually across the equatorial line, 
thus producing an emergence of 
island continents in the southern, 
and an apparent subsidence, of the 
land in the northern hemisphere. 
Thus it has long been observed that 
the sea is receding from the whole 
southern coast line of Australia. 
Lowlands, forests, fields, and shores, 
are submerged, as we see in the 
north. All these changes go on ve- 
ry gradually as long as the vast ice- 
mountains remain unbroken. But 
at last the hour arrives when this 
regular and measured movement 
gives place to a sudden and vast 
perturbation of equilibrium. The 
boreal, or northern glacier, having 
reached its maximum extension, and 
the austral or southern glacier, its 
minimum, the latter becomes sufli- 
ciently loosened from the grip of 
its icy chains by the heat of the sun 
and suddenly breaks up as the 
northern glacier broke up in the 
time of Noah. The instant of its 
dissolution will sound the knell of 
a universal cataclysm. As soon as 
the fragments of the great southern 
ice-mountains are shattered into 
icebergs, and begin to move away 
from the pole, the attraction of the 
northern glacial mass will become 
predominant. As a slight tipping 
of a shallow vessel filled with water 
will pour its entire contents to one 
side, so the shifting, however slight, 
of the earth’s center of gravity tow- 
ard the northern hemisphere will 
drag after it, in a mighty torrent, 
almost the total mass of the waters. 
Their velocity will create a hurri- 
cane, accompanied probably by 
lightening, thunder, terrific earth- 
quakes, and volcanic eruptions. 
The forests of the southern hemis- 
phere will be stripped from the land 
and hurled into new coal-beds. The 
countless islands of the Pacific will 
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arise from the sea, and become the 
mountain-tops of a new continent, 
to be covered with “ eternal snows” 
until the next cyclical deluge shall 
submerge them. The Indian Ar- 
chipelago will become another vast 
plateau of land, and its higher re- 
gions will be found as full of marine 
remains as those of the north are 
now observed to be. Australia will 
be joined to New Guina, and thus 
acquire a new eastern sea-board, 
1,200 miles long, between which and 
the present Australian coast will be 
a wide valley. Unknown lands will 
emerge from the abyss of the south- 
ern oceans. Even the “ Antarctic 
continent, which Captain Wilkes 
claimed to have found in 1842, may 
then become a reality. 

On the other hand, the oceans 
will be suddenly poured across the 
equator, if the present speculation 
be correct, and submerge the prin- 
cipal seats of modern civilization. 
The northern hemisphere will be- 
come oceanic, as the southern will 
be again made habitable as before 
the flood of Noah. Mr. Walker 
thinks that the same fate must hap- 
pen to man as in the flood, except 
in the case of a few tribes, who may 
escape to the highest table-lands 
and mountain ranges, upon which 
they may survive, only to fall, as 
the Pacific Islanders have done, into 
a state of gloomy barbarism. 

In this dark picture, however, the 
theorist has forgotten to make allow- 
ance for the power of science, and 
for the appliances of safety which 
man has discovered. Where Noah 
had recourse to an ark we shall be 
able, if worst comes to worst, to use 
balloons as well as steamships or 
transports, nor is it likely that any 
such cataclysm as is predicted in 
these speculations could come quite 
unforeseen upon the human race. 
If it occurs at all, it will find men. 
forewarned; and an old proverb 
assures us that “to be forewarned is 
to be forearmed.— Christian Union. 
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THE GULF STREAM DOES NOT INFLUENCE CLIMATE. 


BY DR. I. I. HAYS. 


The simple truth of the matter is, 
the Gulf Stream is made use of to 
account for whatever phenomena 
of our watery world and aerial space 
that cannot be accounted for other- 
wise—a circumstance due partly to 
a lack of observations, which is 
natural enough since scientific ex- 
ploration is yet in its infancy, and 
partly to a lamentable poverty of 
invention, which is not usually the 


_ fault of theologists. 


Among these questions in which 
the Gulf Stream is held account- 
able, is the climate of the North 
Atlantic region. Now we claim that 
there are no facts to show that the 
Gulf Stream has any influence upon 
the climate of the North Atlantic 
region whatever. Its waters are to 
those of the great body of the North- 
Atlantic basin as the insignificant 
rivulet running through a farm. is 
to the farm itself, and its effect upon 
the temperature not greater; and 
as for imagining, as Apollonia in 
“ Lothair” is made to do, that a 
change in the direction of the Gulf 
Stream would change the character 
of mankind,it is the most arrant 
nonsense ever uttered—even by a 
Prime Minister. 

We have repeatedly heard and 
seen it written, that the Gulf 
Stream has an influence upon the 
climate of Newport, and that to 
this cause we must attribute the 
soft and delicious climate of that 
most lovely of all watering-places. 
Now, the nearest point of the Gulf 
Stream to Newport is one hundred 
and fifty-five miles, the prevalent 
winds are westerly, and how tem- 
perature is, in sailor phrase, to beat 
to windward all that distance, we 
are quite a loss to see. It is forty- 
five miles nearer Nantucket than it 
is to Newport, and only thirty-five 
miles further from Boston, where 


an easterly wind of a summer’s day 
gives you the shivers. 

The simple truth is, that the Gulf 
Stream loses its temperature steadi- 
ly as it progresses beneath more 
rigorous airs than those which caus- 
edits birth, and that every trace of 
it is lost, as we have seen, in mid- 
ocean, so far as distinctive tem- 
perature or distinctive flow is con- 
cerned; that the temperature of 
the water is that of the general 
temperature of those regions, and 
the set of the water to the coast is 
the general set of the North Atlan- 
tic, as we have before stated. 

Its alleged effect upon the cli- 
mate of the British Isles, and on 
Norway, Portugal and Spain, is as 
remote from the truth as its alleged 
effect upon the climate of Newport. 
In relation to this matter, Dr. 
Stork makes the following observa- 
tions in referring to his experiments 
upon the temperatures of the air 
and sea about the islands and coasts 
of Scotland: —“This whole in- 
vestigation,” says Dr. Stork, “leads 
to the conclusion—indeed, secins to 
me to prove—that the climate of 
Britain is in no respect influenced 
by the heated waters of the Gulf 
Stream, which do not approach our 
islands within thousands of miles. 
It also confirms the conclusion that 
the mildness of the winters in Bri- 
tain is chiefly due to the 8. W. or 
anti-trade winds, which are the pre- 
valent erial currents in this latitute 
during winter ;” and this conclu- 
sion is confirmed by the observa- 
tions of Professor James Glaisher, 
F.R.S., chief of the meteorological 
department of the Greenwich Ob- 
servatory. 

The accord of temperature of 
sea and air is due, as we shall have 
occasion to show, to the fact that 
the air gives heat to the water, and 
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in no case receives heat from the 
water. 

The Gulf Stream does not reach 
Britain; but even where it does 
reach, and is best known and most 
frequently traversed, its waters 
have no appreciable effect upon 
the atmosphere even in passing 
over it. And this is in obedience 
to a general law of nature which 
may thus be briefly stated; air 
when confined receives no perc- 
eptible accession of heat from 
water. 

Applying this to the air above 
and the waters beneath throughout 
the globe, we can truly say that the 
air is the general giver but is not 
a receiver of heat. It gives tem- 
peratures high and low to all and 
everything it touches. Water 
speedily assumes the temperature 
of the air above it. A warm wind 
heats it, a cold wind freezes it; 
but on the other hand, it must be 
observed that cold water does not 
chill the air nor does warm water 
heat it. The air which sets the 
water of the sea in motion through- 
out the globe, that grand circulat- 
ing system whose influences are so 
beneficent, likewise imparts to it 
the heat with which it sustains the 
life of its inhabitants, or changing 
its heat drives them to seek more 
congenial quarters; all of which 
is susceptible of proof.—Galany. 


The Map of Europe. 


The changes produced in the 
map of Europe by recent wars illus- 
trate the tendency of the age to the 
massing of power in great nation- 
alities. According to a Berlin pa- 
per, Europe had before the Italian 
war fifty-six States; it now has 
eighteen, with a population of 300,- 
000,000. The principal States in 
Europe with a population of more 
than twenty-five millions are Rus- 
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sia (71), Germany (40), France (363), 
Austro-Hungary (36), Great Brit- 
ain (32), and Italy (264) ; their total 
population is therefore four-fifths 
of that of the wholeof Europe. A 
century ago, beforethe partition of 
Poland, the Great Powers only pos- 
seessed one half of the then popu- | 
lation of Europe—thus: Russia, 
18 millions ; Austria 17 ; Prussia 5 ; 
England, 12; and France, 26—to- 
tal, 80. The number of Roman ~ 
Catholics in Europe generally, is 
now 148 millions—35$ in France, 
28 in Austria, 26 in Italy, 16 in 
Spain, and 144 in Germany; of 
Greek Catholics, 70 millions—54 in 
Russia, 5 in Turkey, 4 in Rouma- 
nia, and 3 in Austria; of Protes- 
tants, 71 millions—25 in Germany, 
24 in England, 54 in Sweden and 
Norway, 4 in Russia, and 34 in 
Austria ; of Jews, 4,800,000 — 
1,700,000 in Russia, 822.000 in 
Austria, 1,300,000 in Hungary, and 
500,000 in Germany. Dividing Eu- 
rope into nationalities, there are 
82,200,000 of the Slavonic race, 
97,500,000 of the Latin races, and 
93,500,000 of the Germanic race. 


—————S OO 
Ocean Steamer Night Signals. . 


The following ocean steamer 
night signals are published for the 
information of ship masters, and 
will enable them to report when 
passing steamers at night, the lines 
to which they belong: 

Anchor Line—Red and white 
lights, shown alternately from any 
conspicuous part of the ship. 

Bremen Line—Blue light for- 
ward, blue light aft, two rockets at 
the same time. 

Cunard Line—Two Rockets and 
one blue light. 

French Line — Blue light for- 
ward, white light amidships, and 
red light aft, all burning at once, 
one rocket at the same time. 
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Hamburg Line—One fire ball, 
one rocket, one fire ball, with 
about one minute space between 
each. 


Inman Line—Blue light forward, 
red light amidships, blue light aft. 
All burning at once, with two rock- 
ets sent up at the same time. 


Montreal Ocean 8. N. C.—Red, 
white and blue rockets. 


National Line—Blue light, one 
rocket followed by red light from 
the bridge. 


New York and London Line.— 
Rocket, blue light, and rocket. 


Oceanic 8. N. Co—Green light, 
a rocket showing two green stars, 
and then another green light. 


Stettin-American Line. — Red 
light forward, red light aft, two 
rockets at the same time. 


Williams & Guion Line—Three 
blue lights, one forward, one aft, 
and one on’ the bridge, shown si- 
multaneously. 


——_—=- << —____. 


Our Coast Fishery. 


One has to consider the statis- 
tics to comprehend how precarious 
and dangerous our coast fishery is. 
The Gloucester Advertiser informs 
us that 20 vessels belonging to that 
port, with 140 lives, have been lost 
during the present season against 
13 vessels and 95 lives last year. 
The value of the craft lost in 1871 
is stated at $92,000, with about 
$78,000 insurance. In the George 
fishery, 10 vessels and 95 lives have 
been lost; 17 vessels and 28 lives 
in the Bank fishery; 1 vessel and 
4 lives in the mackerel fishery ; 1 
vessel and 13 lives in the Green- 
land halibut fishery ; 2 vessels and 
1 life in the Shore Winter fishery ; 
1 vessel in the herring fishery ; and 
one in the coasting trade. Of the 
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140 men lost, 48 were known to be 
married, leaving 48 widows, and 98 
fatherless children. These sad de- 
tails, involving great moral and ma- 
terial suffering, if they had come to 
us all together as asingle calamity, 
would have excited great public at- 
tention ; but they are none the less 
terrible because the report of them 
reached us at intervals. 


——— 6 


The Commerce of Philadelphia. 


The Foreign commerce of Phila- 
delphia was larger during the month 
of January just closed, than dur- 
ing any previous January on re- 
cord. Eighty-nine vessels arrived 
from foreign ports during January, 
1872, as compared with thirty-nine 
foreign arrivals during January 
1871. These vessels are chiefly 
under foreign flags, and they come 
here because they are probably 
surer to get return cargoes than at 
any other American port, there al- 
ways being large amounts of provi- 
sions, bread-stuffs, grain and petr- 
oleum awaiting shipments to Eu- 
rope, and in addition to these all 
sorts of supplies for the West India 
Islands. 


3-6 <e__ 
A Historical Ship. 


There is a story of a ship now 
sailing from Holland, built in 1568, 
when the Prince of Orange was 
fighting Phillip II. of Spain, then 
at the zenith of his power. She 
was sailing to the Indies when the 
Hollanders organized themselves 
into the “ Beggars of the Sea,” and 
as privateersmen earned a reputa- 
tion which astonished the world. 
This Dutch ship is called the Com- 
missaries des Koning von der Heine. 
She passed the Cape of Good Hope, 
October, 1864, from Batavia for 
Holland, then two hundred years 
old. 
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Business Law. 


1. Ignorance of the law excuses 
no one. 

2. Itis a fraud to conceal a fraud. 

3. The law compels no one to do 
impossibilities. 

4, An agreement without consid- 
eration is void. 

5. Signatures made with a lead 
pencil are good in law. 

6. A receipt for money paid is 
not legally conclusive. 

7. The acts of one partner bind 
all the others. 

8. Contracts made on Sunday 
cannot be enforced. 

9. A contract made with a minor 
is void. 

10. A contract made with a luna- 
tic is void. 

11. Contracts for advertisements 
in Sunday papers are invalid. 

12. Principals are responsible 
for the acts of their agents. 

13. Agents are responsible to 
their principals for errors. 

i4, Each individual in a partner- 
ship is responsible for the whole 
amount of debts of the firm. 

15. A note given by a minor is 
void. 

16. Notes bear 
when so stated. 

17. It is not legally necessary to 
say on a note “ for value received.” 

18. A note drawn on Sunday is 
void. 

19. A note obtained by fraud, or 
from a person in a state of intoxi- 
cation, cannot be collected. 

20. If a note be lost or stolen, it 
does not release the maker: he 
must pay it. 

21. An endorser of a note is ex- 
empt from liability if not served 
with notice of its dishonor within 


twenty-four hours of its non-pay- 
ment. 
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A Genuine Fish-Nest. 


Professor Agassiz has already 
more than fulfilled his amnticipa- 
tions, not in finding an Ammonite 
or a Saurian, but in the discovery 
of a genuine fish-nest, floating on 
the open sea, with its living freight. 
On the way to St. Thomas, search- 
ing among masses of detached algze 
for evidences of earlier rock-attach- 
ment, he observed a curious ball of 
gulf-weed, Sargassum, whose bran- 
ches were knit together by elastic 
threads, beaded at intervals or in 
clusters, which he at once recog- 
nized as a nest, and full of eggs, 
not occupying the central cavity 
of the structure, but scattered 
throughout its mass. Each one of 
these revealed, under an ordinary 
lens, two large eyes on the side of 
the head and a tail bent over the 
back of the body, as the embryo 
uniformly appears in fishes shortly 
before hatching. Removed to a jar, 
in two or three days they began to 
be active, and in a short time de- 
veloped the dorsal cord, with its 
heterocercal bent, the caudal fin 
with its rays and blood currents on 
the yolk bags. By microscopic 
comparison of the cells of the 
skin with living specimens of young 
deep sea fishes, the little embryos 
proved identical with Chironectes 
pictus, Cuvier. As indicated in its 
name, this species has fins like 
hands, the pectoral being support- 
ed by prolonged wristlike append- 
ages, and the ventral resembling 
rude fingers; so that the question 
sug gestsitself. Are not these pecu- 
liarly constructed fins employed in 
building the nest? So far from re- 
quiring’ coast shallows for its re- 
production, we have here an in- 
stance of a fish making use of liv- 
ing alge, closely woven together, as 
a receptacle for its young, food, and 
shelter in the same material—a 
veritable fish-cradle, rocked on the 
bosom of old ocean ! 
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BY REY. E. E. HOPPER, D.D. 


The swift-winged cloud, with angry frown, 
And flashing eye, is swooping down 
On trembling sea and troubled town ; 

No sleep to-night ! 


The watchful patriarch, old and gray, 
Has risen from his couch to pray 
For one who sails far, far away. 
God send the light! 


The frightened ship is flying fast, 
Dragging her sails and broken mast, 
Before the fierce, pursuing blast, 

In vain, in vain! 


The bravest bow their heads and weep; 

The ship is dying on the deep, 

And winds back to their caverns creep, 
Across the main. 


Slowly she sinks, a quivering wreck, 
The sailors praying on her deck ; 
Will God regard that little speck, 

On ocean vast ? 


The morning comes,—an outstretched hand 
Has brought them safely tothe land, 
And on the sunlit shore they stand, 

All danger past. 


Ring out, glad bell !—their peril’s o’er ; 


-They stand upon the shining shore, 


Where danger cannot reach them more : 
Ring out glad bell ! 


The cloud is black, but to their sight 
It floats upon a sea of light, 
And all beyond is clear and bright : 
All’s well! All’s well! 
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THE CHRISTIAN SAILOR. 


There is a force and a direct- 
ness in the character of the sailor 
that is very rarely coupled with 
fear. The calling he has chosen 
is calculated to stimulate his natu- 
ral powers in that direction. His 
life is a life of conflict. He is plac- 
ed in circumstances in which all 
his powers, intellectual and phys- 
ical, are called into action, and, 
as a consequence, he becomes cool 
and steady when others are at their 
wits end. He learns to act promptly 
in emergencies, to put forth effort 
in whatever direction duty de- 
mands. The shouts of the Boat- 
swain’s mates, or the rattle of the 
handspike at the forecastle scuttle, 
often breaks in on his slumbers at 
midnight, and rouses him out to 
grapple with danger and with 
death. 

In such crisis his nerves do not 
often give away. He springs aloft 
to hand or reef the struggling sail, 
and there; on the topsail or topgal- 
lant yard, engages in actual con- 
flict with the hurricane. The sail 
flapping, and in giant throes, 
threatening to tear itself from the 
bolt-ropes, often defies his best ef- 
forts to spill or to restrain it. But 
he does not give up the physical 
contest with the elements until he 
has secured the canvas to the yard, 
or has seen it torn into shreds and 
borne away to leward on the wings 
of the wind. 

Again his country calls him to 
defend her within her wooden 
walls, and he, equal to her demands, 
locks his vessel “ yard-arm and 
yard-arm” with the foe, or flings 
himself upon the deck of his enemy 
with all the reckless daring of one 
who carries his life in his hand, and 
who counts*it_ not dear, so that he 
may but win the fight and sustain 
the honor of his darling flag. 

Such is the sailor bynature. But 


when he is under the infiuencé of 
the Divine Grace does he lose 
any of the essential elements. of 
his character? Does the brave 
man become cowardly? Does the 
man of nerve and energy become 
weak and lazy Does he? lose any 
of his true heroism! Does the 
sailor become a lubber because he 
becomes a Christian? Is his eye 
less penetrating, his hand less sure 
and skillful? Does he handle the 
marlin-spike with any less vigor 
or neatness? Does he steer his 
“trick” with any less precision ? 
Is he less watchful and careful, 
less submissive and cheerful? Be- 
cause his heart is lifted up to com- 
munion with the captain of his sal- 
vation, is he less respectful and 
obedient to the captain of his ship ? 
Nay. He is all and more than all 
he ever was before. All his powers 
are quickened ; all his energies are 
stimulated ; all his natural charac- 
ter is sanctified. His recklessness 
is gone, but he has in its place a 
sanctified enthusiasm. He obeys 
orders as before, but from a higher 
motive. His resources are as am- 
ple, but they are husbanded better 
now. He is a new man in Christ 
Jesus. Old things are passed away. 
All things have become new. The 
same fearlessness in duty character- 
izes him now as before, but it is 
devoted to higher ends. He is as 
courageous as before. He can 
wield his cutlass for his country, 
if need be, but he prefers—and is 
equally at home in the use of— 
“the sword of the spirit which is 
the word of God.” President Lin- 
coln, who, to all his other qualifica- 
tions for his high office, added a 
keen perception of true character, 
did not forget to eulogize “Uncle 
Sam’s web-feet.” And the testi- 
mony of the officers of our Navy 
during the late rebellion, to the 
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- character of the Christian sailor 


“under fire’ was in no case such as 
to lessen our appreciation of his 
character as aman. On the con- 
_ trary, his bravery, his coolness in 
peril, his utter abnegation of self, 
served to elevate him to a loftier 
niche in the temple of our patriotic 
devotion. The truly religious men 
' were held to be, at all times, among 
the most reliable men in the ship. 
As an evidence of the esteem in 
which they were held by their offi- 
cers, and by the Government, it may 
be noticed, that one, at least of 
these pious sailors was raised, in 
the space cf afew months, from the 
rank of able seaman to the com- 
mand of one of our regular men of 
war, and many of them attained to 
offices of a high grade in the line. 
Many of these men too have shown 
the true missionary spirit, and have 
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gone, at their own charges, to other 
lands to make known the truth 
and love of God to those who were 
strangers to its peace. Many are 
now among our most successful 
ministers of the Gospel, in this and 
other lands. And yet others with 
almost apostolic zeal and self-denial, 
have shipped in the Navy for the 
privilege of going on to the berth 
deck of a man-of-war, to pro- 
claim to their shipmates the un- 
searchable riches of Christ. The 
value of such men is beyond all 
price to the Church of God. Shall 
we not pray the King of Zion to 
send forth many more of such 
laborers into the harvest, for the 
very reason which he himself as- 
signed—that “the harvest” (of the 
sea) “¢s great,” and such “laborers 


are few ?” 
Ci Je ts 
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THE MAIN STANCHION OF RELIGION. 


The following incident, the au- 
thenticity of which is based on re- 
liable testimony, is illustrative of 
that obedience to authority and 
fearlessness in the way of duty 
which characterize the sailor in his 
ordinary every day life; but which 
is as much more to be admired 
when he is under the influence of 
love to Christ, as obedience to God 
and to his own convictions is more 
important, in its bearings upon his 
eternal destiny, than obedience to 
mere human obligations. Some 
years ago an old man-of-wars-man, 
who had been brought to Christ, 
while working in the Navy Yard at 
Washington, was impressed with the 
idea that the President of the Unit- 
ed States, with all his advantages, 
was not savingly acquainted with 
the grace of God; and fearing that 
his high position and commanding 
influence might perhaps deter 
others from approaching him on that 


all-important subject, conceived it 
to be his duty, and therefore re- 
solved to make an effort to reach 
the conscience and heart of the 
great man, himself. With Jack, to 
plan was to execute. The next 
day therefore, found him at the 
White-House, bent on his errand of 
mercy. The President was alone. 
The old sailor approached him res- 
pectfully, and after congratulating 
him on having attained to so high 
a position, and dwelling in so fine 
a house, came’at once to his pur- 
pose—and said to him—in an un-. 
dertone, Mr. President, Have you 
ever experienced the love of Jesus ? 
To this the President, who seem- 
ed—as the old sailor expressed it 
—to be “taken all aback” by the 
novelty if not by the serious and 
practical nature of the question 
—replied: “Well. No. I think I 
have not’ got so far as that yet.” 
What ! said the old sailor, “Have 
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you not been born again?” “ No,” 
responded his excellency. “I fear 
I have not.” “Then,” said the old 
sailor, “I am really sorry for you, 
for the new birthis the MAIN STAN- 
CHION OF RELIGION. No man can 
stand without the support it gives. 
You have a good berth of it and 
twenty-five thousand dollars a year. 
But I would not swap situations 
with you for ten thousand worlds. 
If you could pile up all the gold 
that is in the world, I wouldn’t be 
willing to change with you for one 
moment.” Then, taking from his 
pocket a small copy of the New 
Testament, he read to him the first 
seven verses of the third chapter 
of the Gospel of John, and conclud- 
ed his message by saying, “Mr. 
President, I do not know whether 
I shall ever meet you again in this 
world, but we shall meet at the 
bar of God. You cannot there say 
to me that I was not faithful, that 
I did not recommend to you the re- 
ligion. of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
You cannot charge me with neglect 
T have told you the truth. You 
MUST BE BORN AGAIN 2” 

After thus delivering himself 
and clearing his own skirt, the old 
Christian sailor touching his scalp- 
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lock, man of war fashion, bowed his 
head respectfully and retired. 

On being asked, subsequently, 
how the President appeared to re- 
ceive the message, he replied: “Oh, 
he thanked me. But his face was 
as pale as a dead man’s.” 

Some may question the proprie- 
tary of the old sailor’s course. But 
none will deny that he bravely fol- 
lowed his own conviction; that he 
obeyed the admonitions of his own 
conscience. With these he could 
do no less and be true to his own 
sense of right. 

The result of this faithfulness 
may not be known until we stand 
together at the judgment seat of 
Christ. We may hope, however, 
that Hr, who marks all the acts of 
his children—who caused the odor 
of the precious ointment to come 
floating down the centuries, to tes- 
tify of the woman that she had done 
what she could, and who has de- 
clared that a cup of cold water 
given in his name shall not lose its 
reward, will not forget the Christian 
sailor who in his zeal for God re- 
minded the President, that he 
must be born again, because the 
new birth was the MAarIn STANCH- 
ION OF RELIGION. J. 
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HOW DO YOU HEAD 


Take it “by and large,” I think 
the first voyage of mine, caps all. 
A pleasant thing for me happened 
on it, and a life-long good to Sam 
Bromley. To tell it right, let me 
make you at home aboard the old 
ship Bazar, once a whaler, but now 
full as a tick with Lowell goods for 
China, and way-places in the Straits. 
You could only get eleven and half 
knots out of her, on her best wind, 
but she was well handled by tip- 
top master and mates, and fourteen 
tidy men. The supercargo had 
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been with our captain on two other 
trips, and they were as happy to- 
gether as “rich twins,” either of 
them handy on the yards, and both 
elegant, fine-mannered men on pa- 
rade ashore. For the mates, it’s 
enough to say they kept all right 
without harrying talk—in fact, the 
old Bazar was all you could ask. 
The very same splendid beef and 
pork went forward of the galley 
that came aft—plum duff and nob- 
by little extras came on other days 
than Sunday. The steward and 
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cook, two immensely powerful ne- 
groes, were great favorites, and we 
were a happy company, whether 
the ship was rolling in the Horse 
‘Latitudes or working for the own- 
ers with a ten knot breeze. 

Well, the pleasant thing happen- 
ed this way. We wererunning up 
our Hasting, ninety days from In- 
dia Wharf, and a fair show for 
three weeks yet before rummaging 
the Anjier mail bag. I was stand- 
ing near the chains, talking to Mr. 
Williams who had once been a mas- 
ter himself—had retired on $30,000 
into a shore business, been swindl- 
ed by his own brother-in-law, and 
here he was, first-mate of the Baz- 
ar, and no growling about it. 

“ Excuse me, Mr. Williams,” said 

a deep voice that I had often no- 
ticed, “but I do crave ten minutes 
_ word with this gentleman who is to 
leave us at Batavia, if he will al- 
low me.” After a little minute of 
wonder, the kind mate said, “ Cer- 
tainly, Sam, it’s your watch below, 
and if Mr. would like to 
change the subject, it’s your privi- 
lege.” Then, turning to me with 
the words “this is Bromley, and a 
good hand,” he walked off and pac- 
ed his beat, opposite. 

As the moonlight fell upon the 
face of Sam, it was not handsome— 
in no light wasit a call for an ivory 
miniature—but it was a face to 
like; it had hard sense and big 
memories behind it. He was one 
you wanted at the wheel when just 
a little carelessness might let the 
ship broach to, and I had often ad- 
mired the plank-faced and speech- 
less bob with which, when it was 
his “trick,” he would accept a 
square inch of Cavendish, with his 
lips, from one of the “twins.” For, 
we had many an hour when not one 
of the four hands on the spokes 
could afford a second of let go. 
My landsman’s heart had stood still 
one night, as he headed the climb- 
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ing party that went into the pitchy 
dark overhead to secure the loose 
end of a split mizen top gallant 
mast that was thrashing like a flail. 

But it was no “ plank face” now. 
An expression of blood-earnest was 
token that Bromley meant business, 
and his words came fast and thick. 
“ You will give a few minutes, sir, 
I know, to an old Albany boy who 
remembers your father well, and 
saw your likeness to him the min- 
ute I heard your name. It was 
weeks after we sailed though be- 
fore I knew your name, and I had 
been reading the pictorials and ma- 
gazines you sent for’ard without a 
thought of the old city.” I gave 
him my hand smilingly, and he 
went on “ you know, sir, perhaps 
that preachers are no pets generally 
with a sailor—we often hear one 
say he’d assoon have aman aboard 
bunked in a coffin, for, if they don’t 
bring gales of wind they take it 
mighty easy, while we rough ’em 
out. It’s all along o’ Jonah, most 
likely.” 

Tell me all about yourself, Sam, 
there’s something you came to me 
for—are your friends in Albany 
yet ? 

“For years I hav’n’t known, sir, 
and they don’t know if I’m dead or 
alive. The name you heard from 
Mr. Williams is not my true one. 
Cheap liquor and the sweatcloth 
took me into everything but murder 
and States prison, and I left my old 
mother for fear I’d break her heart. 
And here I am, under false colors ; 
early old, and rotten to the soul of 
men. When the dear old woman 
parted with me she gave me this 
book, and promised to follow me 
round the world on her knees. And 
if she’s on earth, she’s prayed for 
me to-day, and if she’s above,” 
said he, lifting his cap reverently, 
“T make no doubt she’s watching 
me closer now. Whatever others 
did, or I did, she stood by me hop- 
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ing and praying for her one un- 
steady boy. I am sorry to say, 
sir, that this book is about as new 
as when I got it, but if you'll be 
so good as to take it till to-mor- 
row, and put marks in where some 
of your texts have been, I’d thank 
youkindly. “The prodigal son” I 
know where to find, but please put 
a paper in by the “sins of scarlet 
and crimson” and “ Moses lifting 
the serpent,” and “come unto Me, 
all ye that are heavy-laden.” Oh! 
sir, I do hate my past life, and long 
to be free from sin for a master. I 
am heavy laden and wretched, but 
is faith in Jesus so easy? For old 
Albany’s sake and the old “South 
Dutch” I’ve so often been to, tell it 
to me so [ll take it in.” ‘ 
Well, now, this is asquare “ man 
and man” talk, Bromley, and here 
is all there is of it. If, in coming 
from aloft, you suddenly found 
yourself blind and faint, clutching 
a halyard by one hand, and heard 
the Captain shout that your ship- 
mates were holding a spare sail to 
break your fall, and telling you to 
let go and drop, wouldn’t you do 
it, though you couldn’t see? Of 
course you would, with the fullest 
faith in him and the men. You 
believed your mother when she 
pledged you her prayers for your 
good? Then, I beg of you, don’t 
distrust my Saviour, who has al- 
ways kept his word with me, when 
He makes you a promise. Take 
the one that is fullest and broadest, 
and it is an honest engagement to 
do just what he says—to do it for 
you—and to do it now. The only 
thing neéded is to know your dy- 
ing want of a Divine Saviour, and 
He is close by you. The feast is 
ready for those who are hungry. 
Was it hard for the snake-bitten 
Hebrew to look at the brazen ser- 
pent? And yetif any one of them 
had refused to look, his death was 
sure. The blood of Jesus will 
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sponge your record from all con- 
demnation. And, no matter how 
far you have drifted or been driven 
from the only course to Heaven, 
believe in Jesus Christ’s power and 
willingness to save you for this 
world and the next, and then your 
glad heart will have a prompt an- 
swer to the hail, “How do you 
head now ?” 

“Oh! my stranger-friend,” re- 
plied Bromley, after a brief pause, 
“T may never see you after to-night ! 
I can’t go on so.—I am loaded down, 
and I want you to say it again—is 
as bad aman as I have been, count- 
ed in when your Saviour says “Come 
unto me, all ye that labor and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest?” It seemed I could hear my 
own heart beat, as this sturdy man 
in sorrow went on, with a groan. 
“My darling mother told me once, 
when I had been saying I must 
drink myself blind, for shame and 
sorrow’s sake, ‘He can take away 
your thirst for drink—He’s a com- 
plete Saviour for soul and body.’ 
Can that be done for me?” 

Your mother was right, Sam. 
No matter how bad you have been, 
“ All the fitness He requireth is to 
feel your need of Him,” and, if you 
will heartily ask my Saviour to de- 
liver you from the love and power 
of all sin, He will be a thorough 
Saviour for you, and stick by you in 
all temptation “closer than a bro- 
ther.” I will mark for you what — 
He says about thirsting, and, my 
dear fellow, you have the bond of 
His word and the seal of His blood 
to the blessed writing. The spend- 
thrift boy in the parable was not 
more welcome than you will be, 
Bromley, if your whole heart is 
wretched enough to sink pride and 
hate forever what ruined you and 
wronged your father. God help 
you to say “I will arise and go to 
my father’s house,” as that absentee 
did when he came to himself. 
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We had other talks, and my hope 
is that his true name is enrolled in 
“the Lamb’s Book of Life.” A letter 
went overland to his mother, and 
in due time her long-lost, thorough- 
ly steady son was with her, to stray 
no more. May many a hardy and 
handy wanderer doas Bromley did! 
No man ever put in a finer and 
heartier bass voice, in my judg- 
ment, than Sam could, before we 
made Java Head, on that splendid 
piece of poetry, “Jesus, I my cross 
have taken.” If we only all knew 
it, by heart. WBS. 

—— > .-o——_——_—— 
‘‘T Will Never Leave Thee.” 


In these words the English lan- 
guage fails to give the full meaning 
of the Greek, it implies, “Never, 
no, never; no, nor ever!” ‘This 
world is a world of “leaving, part- 
ing, separation, failure and dis- 
appointment.” Think of finding 
something that will never leave nor 
fail. Grasp this promise, “I will 
never leave thee,” and store it in 
your heart; you will want it one 
day. The hour will come when 

‘you will find nothing so comforting 

or cheering as a sense of God’s 
companionship. Stick to that word 
“never.” It is worth its weight in 
‘gold. Cling to it as a drowning 
man clings to a rope. Grasp it 
firmly, as a soldier, attacked on all 
sides, grasps his sword. “ Never !” 
Though your heart faints, and you 
are sick of self-failures and infirmi- 
ties—even then the promise will 
not fail. “ Never !” When the cold 
chill of death creeps on, and friends 
-can do no more, and you are start- 
ing on that journey from which 
there is no return — even then 
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Christ will not forsake you. “ Nev- 
er!” When the day of judgment 
comes, and the books are opened 
and eternity is beginning— even 
then the promise will bear all your 
weight ; Christ will not let go His 
hold on your soul.— fev. J. C. Ryle. 

ee gg 

Telling Testimony. 

A seaman, on returning home to 
Scotland, after a cruise in the Pa- 
cific, was asked, “ Do you think the 
missionaries have done any good 
in the South Sea Islands?” “I will 
tell you a fact which speaks for it- 
self,” said the sailor. “ Last year I 
was wrecked on one of those is- 
lands, where I knew that, eight 
years before, a ship was wrecked 
and the crew murdered; and you 
may judge how I felt at the pro- 
spect before me; if not dashed to 
pieces on the rocks, to survive for 
only a more cruel death. When 
day broke we saw a number of 
canoes pulling for our ship, and we 
were prepared for the worst. Think 
of our joy and wonder when we 
saw the natives in English dress, 
and heard some of them speak in 
English language. On that very 
island, the next Sunday, we heard 
the gospel preached. I do not 
know what you think of missions, 
but I know what I do.” 


> 2 
Heroism Rewarded. 


THREE American ship-captains;, 
Captain John H. Willey, of the bark 
Ladoga, of Boston, Captain J. Nel- 
son Torrey, of the brig C. Ff. 
Pinckney, of this port, and Carl E. 
Sisson, of the ship Bridgewater, 
also of this port, having on differ- 
ent occasions saved the lives of 
Swedes and Norwegians at sea, the 
Swedish and Norwegian Consul, 
Christian Bors, has received from 
his home government two gold me- 
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dals and a magnificent telescope 
for presentation to the captains, as 
tokens of esteem for their gallantry 
and humanity. 


—_—>- 0<>__—_ 


The Bible and Science. 


I have been blamed by men of science, 
both in America and in England, for quot- 
ing the Bible in confirmation of the doc- 
trines of physical geography. The Bible, 
they say, was not written for scientific 
purposes, and is therefore of no authority. 
I beg pardon; the Bible ts authority for 
everything it touches. What would you 
think of the historian who should refuse 
to consult the historical records of the 
Bible because the Bible was not written 
for history? The Bible is true, and 
science is true; and when your man of 
science, with vain and hasty conceit, an- 
nounces the discovery of a disagreement 
between them, rely upon it, the fault. is 
not with the witness or his records, but 
with the ‘“ worm” who essays to inter- 
pret evidence which he does not under- 
stand. 

When I, a pioneer in one department 
of this beautiful science, discover the 
truths of revelation and the truths of 
science reflecting light one upon the oth- 
er, and each sustaining the other, how 
can I, as a truth-loving, knowledge-seek- 
ing man, fail to point out the beauty, and 
rejoice in the discovery ?. And were I to 
suppress the emotions with which such 
discoveries ought to stir the soul, the 
waves would lift up their voice, and the 
very stones of the earth cry out against me 

As a student of physical geography, I 
regard the earth, sea, air, and water, as 
pieces of mechanism not made with hands, 
but to which, nevertheless, certain of. 
fices have been assigned in the terrestrial 
economy. It is good and profitable to 
seek to find out these offices, and point 
them out to our fellows. And when, af- 
ter patient research, I am led to the dis- 
covery of any one of them, I feel, with 
the astronomer of old, as though I had 
“thought one of God’s thoughts,” and 
tremble—Iteut. Maury. 
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Jesus Walking on the Sea. 
Mar. XIV. 22-33. 


BY CHAPLAIN E. N. CRANE, NORFOLK, VA. 


The shades of night had fallen 
Upon the stormy sea, 

As a fisher’s bark was skirting 
The coast of Galilee. 


A crew of sturdy fishermen 
Were battling with the wave ; 
Toiling, their distant homes to reach, 
Their peril’d lives to save. 


Thoughts of the waiting loved ones 
Were nestling in each breast, 

Like frightened birds escaping 
From the angry billow’s crest. 


But with those tender home-thoughts, 
Came the sweet memory 

Of Jesus, the heavenly teacher, 
Who had met them by the sea. 


And to anobler mission 
Had there appointed them ; 
As he bade them follow him, 
And made them “‘ fishers of men.” 


There came a holy feeling, 
Subduing their anxious care ; 

As they thought of their Master kneeling 
Alone, on the mount, in prayer. 


Their eyes through the darkness peering 
Toward the sheltering lee; 

Saw a majestic form approaching, 
Walking upon the sea. 


Seized with a sudden terror ; 
They cried aloud for fear, 

‘CA spirit! a spirit! behold it!” 
“ Alas! it dra@weth near.” 


Then came, o’er the troubled waters, 
A voice which their fears allay’d ; 
“Be of good cheer; It is I;’’ 
“Tt isI; be notafraid.” 


That voice of love and power 
Calm’d their hearts, and the raging sea ; 

To the shore their heavenly pilot, 
Guided them peacefully. 


Oh! voyager upon life’s ocean, 
Benighted and tempest-toss’d ; 

With laboring bark and shatter’d helm, 
And compass and reckoning lost ; 


Strive no longer thyself to weather 
The storm in thy crippled state; 
Look aloft for a higher power 
To avert thine impending fate. 


A friendly presence is near thee; 
A helping hand is given ; 

To save thee from death, and guide thee 
Into the port of heaven. 


pe | 
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OUR WORK: 
REPORTS, CORRESPONDENCE, &c. 


~ Chaplain Damon’s 380th Annual Report. 


Just thirty years have elapsed since I 
was summoned to New York, to embark 
on board the good ship Victoria, Capt. 
Spring, for a voyage to Honolulu, via 
Cape Horn. The vessel was not ready 
for sea, until the 10th of March, and did 
not arrive at this port until the 19th of 
October, thus making the passage in 218 
days, including a detention of a month at 
Valparaiso, and about twenty days at Cal- 
lao. After deducting our detention, the 
passage was more than 160 days. How 
marked the contrast between a trip now 
from New York to Honolulu, from a pas- 
sage in 1842, or thirty years ago. 

We often now meet travelers who have 

been only sixteen or eighteen days on 
their journey from New York. This 
change appears not only in the matter 
of voyaging, but in the onward progress 
of commerce, trade, christianity, and all 
the other elements of advancing civiliza- 
tion. 
In view of the vast and momentous 
changes going on in this part of the 
world, the Janguage of the Hon. W. H. 
Seward, late Secretary of State, does not 
appear extravagunt. 

“Who does not see that henceforth, 
every year, European commerce, Euro- 
pean politics, European thoughts, and 
European activity * * * willsink in im- 
portance; while the Pacific Ocean, its 
shores, its iskands and the vast regions be- 
yond, will become the chief theatre of events 
in the world’s great hereafter.” 

It isnow forty years, since the early 
friends of seamen, and officers of the 
AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY 
foreseeing the probable future, determined 
to establish a chaplaincy in Honolulu, 
the very centre of the Pacific. 

In view of the limited finances of the 
Society, and the remoteness of the sta- 
tion, it was a bold undertaking ; but 
from the day when the Bethel flag was 


first unfurled here, it never has been dis- 
placed. I cannot recall a single Sabbath 
since I became Chaplain, when the flag 
has not been raised; and what is still 
more remarkable, such has been my uni- 
form health, and that of my family, that 
only on one Sabbath, when I have been 
at home, have I been detained from the 
Chapel in consequence of sickness. This 
is surely something for which I should 
render special thanks on this thirtieth 
anniversary of my labors in Honolulu. 


The Bethel Chapel here, is one of the 
old institutions, in this part of the world 
It has been a centre of evangelical preach- 
ing, temperance, missions, and other re- 
ligious enterprises. Several attempts 
have been made to remodel its appear- 
ance, and even to rebuild the edifice ; but 
Ihave not favored such changes, although 
the internal arrangements have been al 
tered. Iam rather conservative in my 
feelings, and am opposed to change un- 
less for good reasous. 

Iam sorry the tabular statistics of the 
port, have not as yet been published for 
the year 1871, so that I could report the 
number of vessels which have arrived 
and departed, and the number of seamen, 
who have visited Honolulu, during the 
past year. This, however, is certain, there 
has been no falling off in the commerce 
of the port. 

Although the number of the whale- 
ships has been reduced, and the fleet of 
33 ships lost in the Arctic, still their loss 
has been more than made up by the in- 
creased number of merchant vessels, 
coal-ships and steamers. 

During the past year the Australian 
steamers have made their visits each 
month. To supply these steamers with 
coal, has called into existence a fleet of 
coal-ships as large as the whaling fleet. 

Foreign shipping now is seen in our 
port throughout the whole year, whereas 
it was formerly confined to our fall and 
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spring seasons. Hence your Chaplain has 
something to do, each day of the year for 
seamen in port. 

Besides the merchant vessels, and steam- 
ers, ten ships of war have visited Hono- 
lulu during the year 1871—including one 
French, three Russian, two British, and 
four American, on board of which there 
were more than three thousand seamen. 

All Russian sailors are particularly 
eager to become supplied with testa- 
ments and tracts in their own language. 

Honolulu is made the centre of anoth- 
er branch of commerce, to which I have 
not asyet alluded. I refer to the Guano 
trade. Most vessels bound to any of the 
Guano islands for cargoes, come here for 
orders and supplies. Besides, most of 
the laborers employed on those islands, 
go from Honolulu. Hence a number of 
small vessels are constantly plying be- 
tween this port and the different Guano 
stations. Most of those islands are un- 
der the American flag, and knowing 
personally many of the employees, I 
have always taken great pains to keep 
them supplied with good and religious 
reading ; and in several instances, I am 
aware of such reading producing, through 
God’s blessing, the most happy results. 

While I have not failed to make 
preaching my main business and chief 
object in life, yet 1am constantly occu- 
pied in colporteur labors. 

Mr. Dunscombe continues to render me 
much efficient co-operation ; and out of the 
annual appropriation of the SEAMEN’s 
FRIEND Sociery for this station, of $800, I 
pay him $250. To make up the remain- 
der of his salary I obtain a part from the 
“Hawaiian Board of Education,” in con- 
sequence of his labors, as a teacher among 
the Chinese. Three evenings each week 
a Chinese school is held in the Bethel 
Vestry, the average attendance for 1871, 
was 13 pupils; but during December it 
numbered 18. The importance of thig 
little school cannot be overestimated. One 
of Mr. D’s pupils has already united with 
the Bethel Church, and is now fa most 
constant and activef!member, 
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During the past year our Sailors’;Home 
has been in active operation. Mrs. Crabb 
has retired from the management, and 
has been succeeded by Mrs. Whiteous, 
another most excellent Christian lady, 
who conducts the establishment with 
wisdom and judgment. The Home has 
now been carried on successfully for over 
sixteen years, and has fully answered the 
the object for which it was established 
and sustained. As Chairman of the Exe- 
cutive Committee, Iam called upon to ex- 
ercise a continual watch over the inter- 
ests of the establishment. 


Our Y. M. C. Association has sustained 
a most excellent Reading-Room in the 
Home during the year. 

As our Bethel is needing repairs, anda 
new coat of paint, the ladies of the Church 
and congregation held a fair in the month 
of November, which realized the sum of 
$670, over all expenses. The community . 
at large, including the other Churches, 
manifested much interest in the enter- 
prise. The evening of the fair was rainy, 
otherwise, I have no doubt we should 
have obtained much more, but we feel 
encouraged to go forward and make the 
repairs, hoping no debt will be incurred 
beyond what may be immediately clear- 
ed off. I am, and always have been afraid 
of debts on objects of public charity and 
Churches. 


I was able to commence a new volume 
of “The Friend,’—Vol. XXIX—with only 
a debt of $48. This was highly gratify- 
ing, considering that I received scarcely a 
dollar from the whaling fleet, from which 
in former years I have received a quarter 
part of the support of my little paper. 


During the year my Sabbath audiences 
have been uniformly good, and our. 
Sabbath School has been well sustained. 
Among the foreign residents, the Bethel 
Church, includes 45 members, males and 
females. Some of these are most excel- 
lent in labor, and without their’ efficient 
co-operation, I could not possibly carry 
forward the numerous and arduous works 
of this Chaplaincy, which is still main 
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tained for the benefit and spiritual wel- 
fare of seamen and strangers. 


S. C. Damon. 
Honolulu, Jan. 22nd, 1872. 
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San Francisco Chaplain’s Report. 


Though by no means satisfied with the 
condition of our work, I am glad to be 
able to report some encouraging facts in 
regard to it. One is, the gradually increas- 
ing attendance upon our Sabbath worship. 
This has at last come about up to the 


point we had reached when we were : 


so set back by the failure of the Home, 
and we expect the increase still to con- 


‘tinue. 


Though there is of necessity much 
sameness in our labor and its results, yet 
we are often cheered by most interesting 
facts revealed in it. In one of our even- 


ing prayer-meetings, there arose a man 


of fifty years old, or more, evidently 
suffering from poverty, who said, “ I was 
born in Boston of Catholic parents, but 
grew up wild and self-willed. I have 
lived long in California, and lived a wick- 
ed life. JI reared a family of children in 
Columbia, am the father of the first white 
child ever born there. But my conduct 
was so bad that my wife was compelled 
to leave me, and since then I have lived 
a wandering and unhappy life. But a 
week ago last Sabbath, I listened to a ser- 
mon in front of the ‘‘ What-Cheer House,” 
and at its close a member of this church, 
who is now present, asked me to come 
here to church. I refused because my 
clothes were in such bad condition. But 
he urged me so hard that I came. It was 
the first time I had been in church in 
twenty years. The sermon I heard great- 
ly affected me, and when I went to my 
room, for the first timein thirty-five years, 
I bowed my knees in prayer. God heard 
me, and forgave my sins ; I feel that I 
am a new man, and I expect henceforth 
to lead a very different life from what I 
have lived heretofore.” He spoke with 


much emotion, and his manner was full of 
earnestness. 

Another case has interested us much. 
It is that of a young man who has been 
a member of our Sunday-school ever since 
he was a little child. He may be said to 
have been born and bred in a liquor sa- 
loon, and has done his share of the work 
behind the bar. But he has been brought 
at length to consecrate himself to God, 
and trust in Christ for salvation. From 
the first he manifested a tender conscience 
and feeling that attendance behind a bar 
was inconsistent with his new profession ; 
he begged his sisters to excuse him from 
that service. Their reply was that if he 
would not do this work, they would take 
him out of school. His heart was set on 
getting an education, but rather than do 
wrong, he renounced the hope of it. Then 
he began to feel that he must not live on 
the proceeds of the sale of liquor, and to 
seek for some way of supporting himself. 
He declared himself willing to accept of 
any employment, however hard or menial, 
so that he might earn and eat honest 
bread. Feeling that the youth gave pro- 
mise of usefulness, friends interfered and 
secured him a place on trial, in the “Gol- 
den Gate Academy,” where he now is. 


Another cheering incident, I will men- 
tion. Inone of our meetings, a young 
seaman, a stranger to me, spoke with so 
much fervor and point, that we were all 
interested in him; and after the meeting 
I stopped him, and asked the history of 
his religious experience. He replied, 
“Two years ago, I was in this church, 
and heard you preach about the love 
of God tomen. Then I gave my heart to 
him, and have rejoiced in serving him 
ever since.” This is one of those cases 
that often come to light, which show that 
our labor bears much fruit of which we 
know nothing at the time, and thus en- 
courage us to believe in God, and to 
labor on without anxiety. 


Respectfully submitted, 


. J. ROWELL, Chaplain. 
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Sweden. 
N. P. WAHLSTEDT. 


Very full of interest is the October, 
November, and December (1871) report 
from this brother, at Helsingborg. He had 
presided at a large meeting of the Evan- 
gelical Union, visited among the vessels 
at Helsingborg, Landscrona, Malmo, and 
their surroundings, and his preaching 
had been attended with great power 
among the unconverted. Hundreds of 
sailors, Swedes, Norwegians, Danes, Ger- 
mans, Dutch, and English, listened to 
him. Englishmen and Danes were par- 
ticularly impressed. In November he 
was on the island of Hween, where, he 
says, the people “ received me as an an- 
gelof God.” In December, at Borsthau- 
sen, a fishing place two miles from Lands- 
crona, he came upon a community which 
had been walking without God in the 
world. There a great school house was 
opened to preaching, and many sinners’ 
hearts, he thinks, to the Gospel of Christ. 
He preached from John 8: 10, and many, 
old and young, shed tears and asked him 
to come again, declaring that they wish- 
ed te know more of the mercy of God. 
One old fisherman, of between seventy 
and eighty years, wept, he writes, as a 
child, and confessed that he never knew 
that the Lord had so great a love for poor 
sinners. Here were eight hundred inhab- 
itants, all fishermen and sailors. In 
Malmo, in January last, the same brother 
assisted in a mission meeting, preaching 
to hundreds of hearers, and the word was 
blessed to many outside of Christ. The 
same month, in Helsingborg, a large mis- 
sion hall was opened to him, for preach- 
ing, which had before been open only to 
the priests and missionaries of the Luth- 
eran State Church. He also labored in 
January, again, at Landscrona and Bors- 
thausen. 

E. ERICKSSON, 
Stationed at Broby, during the last quar- 
ter of the year (1871) was at Helsingborg, 
Malmo, and on the east coast of Shonen, 
preaching seventy sermons, many of 
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them where no preaching had been heard 
before. He speaks, in his report, of speci- 
fic and interesting cases of conversion. In 
the last six years, he has walked continu- 
ally from town to town, in Sweden, and 
from village to village, distributing tracts, 
and preaching alike in the cottages of the 
poor and the mansions of the rich. He 
was to go to Gottenberg for six months’ - 
labor, among sailors, after January 1st. 
—Christian Carlson, at Warberg and We- 
dige, reporting his own labor from Octo- 
ber, 71, to January, ’72, as having been 
attended by the manifest blessing of God, 
also expresses his joy at this arrange- 
ment concerning Mr. Ericksson’s new field 
of usefulness. 


A. M. LJUNGBERG. 

The last report from Mr. Ljtingberg is 
from Stockholm, for the last four months 
of 1871. In that time he had visited 20 
Swedish, 20 German, 5 Danish, 2 French, 
3 English, 1 Dutch, and 16 Norwegian 
vessels. In the whole year (1871) he had 
been upon 506 vessels, sold nine Bibles, 
43 New Testaments, 321 religious books, 
distributed 4,402 tracts, and preached 
from 20 to 80 sermons. Among the cap- 
tains and sailors visited from September 
to January last, he met with some Chris- 
tians, but many more who were not. His 
daily record gives a clear idea of the na- 
ture and progress of his work, as fol- 
OWS : 

“ Sept. 7th—Had occasion to testify of 
Jesus Christ on a Norwegian vessel. 9th 
Sept.—I prayed with some children of 
God on a Swedish vessel. 10th Sept.— 
Spoke with the crew of a Swedish brig, 
who listened with attention. Oct. 15th. 
—I called out toa sailor at work, “ Re- 
member that you must have oil in your 
lamp when Jesus is coming. What is it 
to have the book on the book-shelf, if the 
heart is empty?” He answered, “I do 
not read the word of God.” But after- 
wards he became anxious and asked me 
what he should do to be saved. I spoke 
with him of Jesus Christ, and he went 
with me to hear the word of God, Oh, 
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God! let him not be lost. Also I met 
one sailor who gave me his thanks for 
the good book he had got several years 
ago. He said, “‘ My eyes have been open- 
ed, and I see what I have not seen be- 
fore.” Nov. 11th.—I visited a Swedish 
vessel from Falsterbo. The captain was 
inquiring for his salvation.” 

In December his labors were mostly in 
Finlandish and Swedish vessels. 


(qx 0 S—_—_—_ 
Denmark, 


F. L. RYMKER. 


This brother, writing from Odense, 
Jan. Ist, 1872, speaks with pleasant anti- 
cipation of the new field of labor in the 
service of this Society, upon which he was 
to enter, viz: visitation and work in the 
seaports of Denmark, north and west of 
Copenhagen. 

He says that at the most northward of 
these, Frederickhaven, 200 miles above 
Odense, by reason of railway and steam- 
ship communication, about 40,000 ships 
are passing annuaily, many of which put 
into Frederickhaven as a winter harbor. 
He desires to spend much of his time in 
so rich and fertile a field as that port af- 
fords. 

P, E. RYDING, 

Reporting from Copenhagen, January 
8th, 1872, says, that in October and Nov- 
ember, 1871, he labored in Copenhagen. 
In December he wason the island of Born- 
holm. Here he labored in preaching and 
prayer meetings, and he thus describes 
the latter. ‘I held a prayer meeting in 
which there were sailors, their wives and 
children present. We had for some time 
rejoiced in prayer and songs, when a 
woman asked me to come into the next 
room. When] entered it, I found some 
persons lying on the floor, and crying in 
need and distress, feeling the weight of 
their sins. I spoke to them of Jesus who 
would not abandon sinners, because he 
came to be their savior, but this did 
not seem to comfort them, some saying 
their sins were too great, and they 
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saw the sin in its worst shape. I shook 
hands with some of them ; the most were 
young men and children, and I led them 
into the room to pray with us. I fellon 
my knees, and prayed the Lord would 
pour in hisblessings and savethem Iwas 
again called out, and now other grieved 
sinners, some of whom were lying in the 
garden or other places, begged me to in- 
tercede for them, and I took them into 
the room. It was now so filled with peo- 
ple, that I could scarcely get a place to 
kneel. I lifted up my voice praying that 
God would for Jesus’ sake, pardon the 
lost, as for this matter he came into the 
world. Now the cry was common— Oh 
Lord! my sin is too great, or I have sin- 
ned so often, that there is no grace for 
me to hope,’ and all eyes were filled 
with tears. We continued praying till 
midnight, but none of the grieved per- 
sons had found peace. I asked them to 
come to me the next day, and many did 
come. I began then with prayer, song 
and reading of the word which tells of 
God’s love and merciful grace to mankind 
—that he would save, by grace, and now 
some persons did make open confession of 
Christ-feeling peace, and bent their knees 
before the Lord. The next day, yet others 
had peace, and thanked God for grant- 
ing their petitions, and yet others were 
caught by the Spirit, and fell in their 
anxiety. How many there were who 
obtained salvation, the Lord alone knows 
but there.were many people present, as 
well from the fishing villages, as from 
other places, and the holy word was 
spread far and wide over the island. In 
the past quarter, I have preached 46 ser- 
mons, visited 847 ships, distributed 43 
Bibles, 88 Testaments, 34,400 pages of 
tracts, traveling 366 English miles.” 
——— a -- ——————— 
Labrador Mission. 

This was undertaken in 1858, by the Ca- 
nada Foreign Missionary Society. Rev. 
Messrs. Carpenter and Butler, of Massa- 
chusetts, with Mr. Robinson, a native of 
the coast, educated in New England, 
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Miss Brodie and Miss Bayliss, of Mon- 
treal, and Miss McFarlane, from Maine, 
have been its missionaries. Various fin- 
ancial embarrassments which came upon 
the mission, the society under whose aus- 
pices it was commenced having become 
extinct, have recently been cleared away, 
and an effort is being made by the Ladies’ 
Missionary Association of Zion Church, in 
Montreal, Canada, to sustain it, at a yearly 
expense of $1,000. Mr. Robinson, who 
is now continuing his studies at Amherst, 
Mass., writes that he labored in March 
and April, 1871, along the coast, visiting 
the more remote settiements. “The past 
summer’s (1871) fisheries,” he continues, 
“were exceedingly good. All the vessels 
loaded in a short time. There was very 
little sickness on the coast, during the 
fishing time, so that sanitary aid was but 
little called for. My time was taken up 
in visiting the families and shipping 
near Salmon Bay, conversing with the 
men as opportunity offered, selling them 
Bibles and Testaments, or giving them 
when they had no money to buy, distri- 
buting books, tracts and papers, writing 
letters to seamens’ friends and giving in- 
vitations to the captains and their crews 
to come ashore to church on Sunday. 
On the Sabbath, preaching services were 
held, sometimes at the Mission-House and 


sometimes at the houses of the settlers, - 


or both, just as the weather and other cir- 
cumstances would seem to point to the 
largest gathering. I can report no. revi- 
val during the summer. In fact, I found 
it difficult to get the men to attend ser- 
vice at all. The fish came along with 
such a steady ‘ pull’ from Monday morn- 
ing till Saturday night, that all the crews 
seemed entirely exhausted, and did not 
feel like going four or five miles to 
church. The only way I could get at 
them was to make no scruples of Sunday 
travel, get into my little boat, and go to 
a convenient place near the anchorage, 
hoist the Bethel flag, and talk of J esus, 
as soon as a little congregation could be 
gathered.” During the present winter 
there is no one at the Mission Station, 
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Norfolk, Va. 


Very cheering report comes from chap- 
lain Crane, for January. Bethel attendance 
was the largest and most encouraging 
during any winter months; 128 vessels 
were visited and supplied with reading, 
one ship’s library loaned ; prayer meet- 
ings well sustained. A fine Sunday 
school exhibition, at which some of the 
city pastors spoke, has aided to bring the 
work to the favorable notice of the com- . 
munity. We received thirty subscrip- 
tions to the SAmors’ MAGAZINE, from 
Norfolk, early in the year. February 
was very stormy, and bad weather inter- 
fered somewhat with work. Seventy- 
three vessels were however visited. ‘““We 
are hoping,’ he writes, “for somewhat 
more commercial activity, as we are now 
having a semi-monthly arrival of HEu- 
ropean steamers, the ‘Allan Line’ from 
Liverpool, of which Col. Lamb, Pres. of the 
Norfolk Seamen’s Friend Society is 
agent, and also for more frequent ship- 
ments to Hurope in barques and ships, by 
one or two of our shipping houses, with 
a large prospective increase of trade, as 
Western Railroad connections with Nor- 
folk are extended. This will tend to in- 
crease the field of labor among seamen 
in our port, with I trust, enlarged spiri- 


tual results.” 


————-—__ 


Wilmington, N. C. 


Thirty-nine vessels were in port in Jan- 
uary, and Chaplain Burr writes that, “the 
attendance on his religious services was 
good, with some cases of special interest. 
In February forty-five vessels were visit- 
ed. The Executive Committe of our aux- 
iliary society in Wilmington, have re- 
solved to build a new house for sailors.” 
Mr. Burr acknowledges late receipt of 
tracts, which he has reason to know have 
been appreciated by the sailors, who lend 
them to their mates after reading —So 
does Chaplain Yates report gratifying in- 
terest in his work at Charleston, 8. C., 
by sailors, during January. 
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Savannah Port Society. i 

The record of the twenty-ninth Anniver- 
sary, which was held January 14th, 1872, 
has reached us, in a neat pamphlet con- 
taining the order of the services, An- 
nual Report of the Board of Managers, 
and statement of work done at the Sail- 
or’s Home, together with addresses, trea- 
~surer’s account, etc. The expenditure 
last year was $1,425 80. 

ee 
Pensacola, Fla. 

Chaplain Carter had larger audiences 
of seamen during January, than ever be- 
fore. More vessels were in port, than in 
any previous year, and he needs a large 
supply of tracts. 

ee 6 


Galveston, Tex. 

Rey. J. C. F. Krause, who commenced 
labor among the seamen of this port, 
with the opening of this year, had little 
encouragement during January, owing 
to the indifference of the sailors aboard the 
forty vessels in port, and the lack of any 
room in which to hold services, which 
necessitated preaching to very small au- 
diences on shipboard. In his February 
report he was more hopeful, for besides 
his daily labor with them in the or 
dinary methods of conversation, etc., 
he had an average attendance of fourteen 
seamen at his preaching services. 


<> © ~<a 


Buffalo, N. Y. 

During January, Rev. P. G. Cook, 
chaplain at this place, was very largely 
occupied in sustaining regular services 
at the Wells Street Chapel, six nights in 
the week, from the commencement of the 
week of prayer. Several of the city pas- 
tors assisted by preaching, and excellent 
audiences encouraged all to continue the 
meetings. From forty to fifty persons, 
including many sailors, rose for the pray- 
ers of christians, and from fifteen to 
twenty adults are thought to have been 
converted. His report for February con- 
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tains the news ofa highly successful con- 
cert by the Chapel Sunday School, with 
some $375 nett profits, which go to pay 
ground rent of the chapel, and give to 
the fund for a new chapel some $200. . 
Subsequent to this, a subscription was 
made up for the erection of a new build- 
ing, and $10,000—the whole amount 
needed, was obtained. In this chapel, the 
Bethel interest will be accomodated free 
of charge. 
——————_<2 0 ____. 
A Sailor’s Testimony. 

Captain Chadwick, of the American 
packet-ship, “Sir Robert Peel, ” says,— 
“ Wor the last twelve years I have sailed 
on the strict principle of temperance, and 
have found it work well, and no com- 
plaint among the men; they were always 
ready to do their duty, and doit cheerful- 
ly which I did not always find to be the 
case when spirits were allowed them. 
The American merchant ships nearly all 
sail upon the temperance principle. Even 
in our whaling ships, of which there are 
nearly 600 vessels, there is not one in 
twenty in which spirits are allowed ; and 
thus far they have been very fortunate in 
their voyages, which are from two to 
four years, generally cruising in all cli- 
mates where their voyages van best be 
accomplished.” In bad weather Capt. 
Chadwick allows coffee; and we find 
that he is by no means solitary in the 
opinion, that, when extra exertion is call- 
ed for, warm tea or coffee would be pre- 
ferable to “splicing the mainbrace ;”’ 
some of the men having given this as 
their own experience, although they ad- 
mit that the grog would be generally 
preferred— Parliamentary Report on 
diminishing the quantity of spirits serv- 
ed out in the Royal Navy. 


> 6 <> 


Information Wanted. 
MaKkawao, Dec. 16, 1871. 
Rev. 8. C. Damon, Honolulu. 
Dear Srr:—Relying on your well 
known kindness, I have ventured to re- 
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quest your assistance in aiding me to find 
some trace of my family. 

I was born at Albany, New York. One 
of a family of eight children; the last 
I heard from them was about thirty years 
ago, as far as I can tell, relying on memory 
alone, at which time I had a letter from 
my father ; since then, I had no reliable 
information of them, either brothers, sis- 
ters, or parents. My eldest brother was 
called William, a cabinet maker by trade, 
and was deaf and dumb; as was my 
youngest sister, whose name was Frances, 
and who was in the New York Deaf and 
Dumb Asylum, the last time I heard of 
her. My father’s name was John W. 
Gennett, a naturalized Frenchman; he 
was keeping a grocery store in Albany, 
and was sexton of the only Catholic 
church in Albany at the time of my leav- 
ing home, which position he filled from 
my childhood. 

My mother’s maiden name was Johan- 
na Henny or Hennie, Scotch by birth, and 
a native of Nova Scotia; but I expect 
they are both dead. Our family names 
were Cornelia, William, Peter (myself), 
John, Edward, Frances. Charles, and 
Henry ; the last I heard of any of them, 
except Frances, was, that they were all 
in Albany city. 

Yours, respectfully, 
PETER GENNETT. 


——=- o> __ 


“Floating Church of our Saviour.” 

Rev. R. J. WALKER, so favorably 
known, for many years, in connection with 
the Protestant Episcopal Mission, Coen- 
ties Slip, has been appointed Chaplain 
and Missionary at this important and in- 
teresting station foot, of Pike street. The 
work there will prosper in his hands, we 
cannot doubt. His excellent spirit and 
his zeal in christian labor promise good 
to seamen. Mr. Walker has our best 
wishes for his usefulness. 


———__+ee—____ 


Sailors’ Home 190 Cherry St. 


Mr. ALEXANDER reports one hundred 
and sixty-four arrivals during the month 
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of February. These deposited with him 
$1,100, of which $500 were sent to rela- 
tives and $250 were placed in the Savings 
Bank. In the same time twenty went 
to sea from the Homn, without advance, 
and seven were sent to the hospital. 


2-2. _ 


Position of the Principal Planets for 
April, 1872. 


MERCURY is an evening star during 
the fore part of this month; is at its 
greatest brilliancy on the 2d; is at its 
greatest eastern elongation on the morn- 
of the 5th, at 2h.14m., being 19° 18’ from 
the sun; is in conjunction with moon on 
the morning of the 9th, at 3h. 5m., be- 
ing 6° 32! north ; is stationary among the 
stars on the morning of the 14th, at Qh. 
56m.; is in conjunction with Mars on the 
evening of the 19th, at 8h. 24m., being 
2° 32/ north, is in inferior conjunction 
with the sun on the afternoon of the 24th 
at 3h. 59m. 


VENUS is a morning star during this 
month, rising on the first about one hour 
before the sun, and 15° 80/ south of it ; 
isin conjunction with the moon on the 
afternoon of the 5th, at 2h. 27m., being 
8° 59/ north. 


Mars is an evening star, setting on 
the first about 55m. after the sun, and 5° 
8/ north of it; is inconjunction with the 
moon on the 8th at 35m. before noon, be- 
ing 8° 42/ north. 

JUPITER is considered an evening star 
after its quadrature with the sun, which 
occurs on the morning of the 10th, at 6h. 
19m, at which time it is 90° east: of the 
sun; is in conjunction with the moon on 
the forenoon of the 15th, at 6h. 28m., be- 
ing 2° 88/ south. 


SATURN is a morning star until the 
forenoon of the 10th, at 8h. 7m., at which 
time it is in quadrature with the sun, being 
90° west; is during this month twice in 
conjunction with the moon ; the first time 
on the 1st, at 5m. before noon, being 8° 
19/ north, and the second time on the 
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evening of the 28th, at 6h. 23m., being 
8° 32/ north; is stationary among the 
stars on the morning of the 30th, at th. 
5m. 

N.Y. University. R. 


SE 
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Disasters in February, 1872. 


The number of vessels belonging to, or bound 
to or from ports in the United States, reported 
totally lost and missing during the past month, 
is 30, of which 13 were wrecked, 6 abandoned, 2 
burned, 2 foundered, and 7 are missing. They 
are classed as follows, viz: 3 steamers, 5 ships, 6 
barks, 6 brigs, and 10 schooners, and their total 
value, exclusive of cargoes, is estimated at 
$1,280,000. 

Below is the list, giving names, ports, desti- 
nations, &c. Those indicated by a w, were 
wrecked, b, burned, a, abandoned, J, founder- 
ed, and m, missin7. 

STEAMERS. 
Wando, a, from New York, for Havana. 
Colorado, w, from Liverpool, for New York. 
Suwo Nada, w, from Macao, for Shanghae. 


SHIPS. 
ae jt, a, from San Francisco, for Cal- 
cutta. 
1 eect Fry, b, from New Orleans, for Liver- 
ool. 


Inflexible, m, from Calcutta, for New York. 
Anonyma, m, from Calcutta, for New York. 
Roxburgh Castle, a, from London, for Pensacola. 


BARKS. 

Manitoba, w, from Havre, for Briton Ferry. 
Robert Fletcher, w, from Hong Kong, for New 

York. 
Lizzy, m, from Barrow, for New York. 
Baltic, w, from New York, for St. Marys, Ga. 
Zephyr, w, (in Puget Sound.) 
May Queen, 0, from Boston, for Surinam. 


BRIGS. 
Marine, m, from Pensacola, for New York. 
Thames, a, from Abaco, for Boston. 
M. L. Miller, w, from Newport, E., for Cienfue- 


gos. 

Annie Eldridge, w, from Iragua, for Boston. 
Sea Queen, m, from Baltimore, for Limerick. 
Rainbow, w, from New York, for St. Thomas. 


SCHOONERS. 
Antecedent, w, from Stonington, for New York. 
Connecticut, w, from Elizabethport, for Somer- 


set. 
H.E. Pool, f, (Fisherman.) 
Caroline E. Foote, w, (Whaler.) 
Warren Blake, froma, Dix Island, for New York, 
Geo. Lamphear, m, (Fisherman.) 
David Babcock, a,.from Galveston, for N. York. 
Brilliant, w, (At Mendocino, Cal.) 
Annie G. Bowker, from Bath. for Boston. 
Gen. Banks, /, from Boston, for Savannah. 


+ s-e—___—_ 


Receipts for February, 1872. 


MAINE. 

Brunswick, Cong. ch......-------.----- 
Calais, Cong. ch.......-- 
Cumberland, Cong. ch -- xe 
Dennysyille, Cong. ch...-.-....-. 

SOG CON PAC as cveicicie aiclminlelesiaieiels cielaieia 
Freeport, Cong. ch...---.-..-...------. 
Gardner, Rev. A. L. Park....-......... 
Hallowell, Cong. ch 
PLOLAON; CONG: Chine aciemaecisitos soci osies = 


DaitehHeld Cong. ols ce. sc ccemeenes 
Nios Castle; Cone: Ol; <ic4 ssn ch-ee mou lee 
No. Deer Isle, Cong. ch...........- igs 
New Gloucester, Cong. ch...... SEERA 
Saccarappa, Cong. ch........-.-..---.. 
Saco, Cong. ch 
South Freeport, Cong. ch.............- 
St. Albans, Cong. ch 
Stcckton,/Conosichi-. <.s-- << =e eacanee 
St. Stephens, Cong. ch.............---- 
Wanthrop, Cope seh mess. ccrecse senses = 
North Yarmouth, Cong. ch.-......-.--- 

Capt. Sweoetser 2..522 -2.00. 5-002 0ee 
York, Mrs. Hs J). Emersons as. ..eces 

NEw HAMPSHIRE. 
Chester, Cong. ¢ 
Oxford, <** o 
VERMONT. 

Brattleboro, Mrs. H. M. Linsley..-..-- 
South Burlington, P. E. Smith..... ssinle 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Florence, Cong. ch. and S.§......-.-.- 
Foxboro, Annie M. Johnson, Libr’y. -- 
Grafton, Evangelical Cong. ch., Mrs. L. 
Stockwell. MOC soi see ae 
PAP ELOM Ost cite sein necnat ane seas 
Anonymous for destitute sailors. -... 
Great Barrington, Cong. ch 
MisanAni@yPurner. cess setenee cles 
Minsdales Cong: eh.ssis-se: ses seeeeee ce 
Indian Orchard, Cong. ch...........-.- 
Leominster, T. A Whiting’s S. S Class 
ipty = seks “Ke 
Newburyport, Bellville ch..-..--.....- 
Ladies’ Bethel Sovicty 
Newton Venter, Mrs. M. B. Turber’s 
Bible Class “bibwyeaceeee.ceeac sees 
Northampton, Ist Cong. ch.....------- 
Edward's Cong. ch... 25..--.22---2-+ 
North Middleboro, Cong. ch.......---- 
Peabody G. P. Tilton 
Pittsfield, Ist Cong. ch.. 
1st Baptist ch........ 
Plymouth, ©. W. Perkins: sce tes seecint= 
Church of Pilgrims, of which C. C. 
Howard, $15 Lib’y 
Quincy, Cong. ch., F. & B. C. Hardwick, 
Pilbvy,040-22 2. aeeeeee cece ces saeaeaes 
Salem, Crombie St. S. S., Lib’y..--...-. 
Sharonj(Conguichsea.25--sse- see © soo 
Shrewsbury, Oong. ch. 2-2. +2-.------.-- 
Mi KORE 45a ante eee sipietineewecne 
South Hadley Falls, Cong. ch., Rev. Mr. 
MyLI SHES asee es Meee er asic sence singe cs 
Stockbridge, Legacy bal. by Mrs. Spen- 
CeruByiMigboniee cay vicealeo ewe sales = 


West Springfield, 1st Cong. ch., to const. 


Jupp Bag uli Mic) Gees lca anecn sees see 

Cone nehie reese eet cccecteesacere 
RHODE ISLAND 

Providence, Mrs. Maria T. Jackson.... 


CONNECTICUT. 

PATSOMIA tO: OD LAIR a sictaeacisicl ss o-lenaee 
Colchester, Cong. ch.-......---....+ see 
East Haddam, Cong. ch..-.-..---------- 
Fairfield, Mrs. W. H. Brown, Lib’y... 
Greenwich, Cong. ch., in part..--. 3 
Groton Bapt, Chis <2. -.c26 «cre =it-/3 aisle 
Hartford, Mrs. G. W. Ford...........- 
Litchfield, Cong. ch....----..---» Peeisce 
Lyme, Oong. ch.....,..-.-2.- noid aleeisiniae 

entden' iO.) Bs ATnOldi. «cae alssetelte « ahr 
Middletown, South Cong. ch........-.- 
Millington, Cong. ch.........-.------.- 


24 
24 
1 


90 
00 


00 


26 28 


10 


00 
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North Canaap, Cong. ch.....-- SODSCgS55 30 00 
Plainfield, 8. S. Cong. ch., bal., Lib’y-- 10 00 


Rockville, 1st Cong. ch., to const. Rev. 


E. B. Bingham, L. D. 100 00 
Ariendyehib) ya ecadec se eee 
South Britain, N. C. Baldwin-.-.- 
Stockbridge, Cong. ch...-........-..--- 
Westbrook, Mr. Elihu Chapman, L. M. 30 00 
Willimantic, Ist Cong.ch........-...-- 8 81 
Woodbury, North Cong. ch......-..--- 14 64 
West Woodstock, O. Fischer.......--. 2 00 
NEW YORK. 
Brooklyn, Clinton Ave. Cong. ch., of 
which J. W. Elwell, $100 ; 382 55 


Buffalo, Bush & Howard..-......------ 
iPrabuin One ee ee aie s teers eee 
eve RC hMORG es seis Sass sess sien 

Carthage, Pres. ch 
IMU EU Oise cticsieete aes scien jc qmiemitelacisieisis 
Bapt. ch... 5 
Disciples. ..-..--.- 
Clarence, Pres. ch 
M. EK. ch 


‘Baptichtcesec-<hissese-eetes Go esocian 
Lwthi.che ssuse sven ates ce Saeate cee 
Reformed German ch 
Denmark, Individuals........--...-.-< 4 00 
Farmingville, Cong. ch....-......-.--- 1 54 
Geneva, Mrs. M. P. Squier......------- 5 00 
Houseville, S.S. M. E. ch............-- 3 50 


Kingston, Ist Ref. ch. of which $30 to 
coust. Thos. C. Brodhead, L. M., and 
ADP; nd Opens car kos Mones sem eects 

Lagrange, Bapt.. Chiss..----.j<2s-5 cece 

Leyden, Bapt. ch 
Mrs o' Munn 2-2 one csineccten cai sctcats 


Baptychewacscose coe oesce 
ME aE Civererct a Sree aha COL mete: | ue 
Lyndon, Mrs. H. S. Atwater, Lib’y.... 20 00 
Lyons Falls, Pres. ch.....--..... Finagags 2 00 
Martinsburg, Pres. ch., Mr. King...... 4 00 
TeV ONET AEN wisleie atepleis eee See ce 1 66 
Monticello, L. W. Frisbie....--.. Shoae 1 v0 


Newburgh, Mrs.8. T. Smith, Lib’y.... 20 00 


Roel. Ch gecancios > ae elistesteieinseeiesasee 38 35 
Newton, Miss A. Palmer..¢...........- 1 00 
New Lebanon, §. Churchill............ 1 00 
New Village, Cong. ch.........:..-...- * 4 32 
New York City, Jay Cooke & Co......- 250 00 

Ref. ch., Washington Square, of 

which J. E. Hedge, Lib’y, $15..... 101 15 

Mrs. W. B. Hatch, Lib’ies........... 100 00 

E. D. Stanton 50 00 

S.pha/ Stoners, 26 =" ee ou cee eee 50 00 

M. K. Jesup 50 00 

PLOW DSONG sansa Ae ee ee 25 00 

A. Van Rensselaer 25 00 

Henry Young 25 00 

SB Collins. -25. 6 25 00 

M. Armstrong 25 00 

W. W. Phelps 25 00 

Gjs ZOE OES nAigeaece 25 00 

Wipe atOn seems se sekes ces scot ee 25 00 

Cas hnenesa cote atime eee tne tee tee 25 00 

JGnTAS NECN Clow tess oe eee ee 20 00 

Zi BH iran sete cee eavnist antares 20 00 

Mrs. diab NOY OS} Lb iy. see. cc one 20 vd 

Mrs. M. C. Vermilye, lib’y.._..,..... 20 00 

Gab Betis itceeten cose ion ee ne 15 00 

Somebody’s Sons for Somebody’s Sons 

on the Ocean ats. 2s Goose sceec ac. 10 00 

R. C. Root, Anthony & Co........... 10 00 

Mrs." McLanahan-+..2* 8.5.2.) 20. 10 00 

Mra... Stewartie.c tt. seos.2-2 Ae 10 0 

J a8 Ban ksuMipoeas so. sone. aul an 10 00 

MrssClO.;Halstedest oss teen eee 10 00 

IN: Hishor-d&iC ope taeeeeee rs sale. 10 00 

Capt. J. G. Brown, sch. Beta......... 5 00 

J.T. Sangerscssctsen neotage osteee cc. etb00 
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Nigeria ube Oi henpotepcc seo so. Teo Pepe) wf 
Gu. Phelps; 00s -eo. 2 5- eee einer 5 0 
Cashct ea ares ce eens » 5 0 
Miss Strong..-.---...+ 50 
H. W. Loud & Co. 50 
Cephas Brainerd. . 5 0 
Miller & Grant.......- 5 0 
Matthias Clark........ p 50 
Dia Wis, MeLDSL Vase nbstaimietoe 5 0 
EB. B. Sutton «eee < ero 5 008 
Capt. O. W. French, sch. Nellie...... 20 
Capt. J. Peterson, bark Hlba......--- 2 0 
Owego, Miss Frank §. Platt......--....- 10 0 
Palmyra, S. P. Seymour.....-...--- ecvic - 122 
Parma Corners, Bap. Ch: 2-2 2--se-mses | OMEN 
Pt. Leyden,Pres.ch. } s4ecece east eee 40 
Remsen, Calv. Meth. ch..... Bopeactocnch ok = 
Rhinebeck, T. H. Suckley.......-...--- 10 0 
Rochester, Mrs. S. Masher.......-.-..- 1 OOF 
Skaneatles, Bap. ch. lib’y...--......-.. 20 0 
Utica, Judge! Bacon sas. cc aoseeeeeeeee 5 Ot 
Mr: Parker: oc05 .cesce cee cece snare 2 00 
NEW JERSEY. 
East Orange, S. 8. Ist Pres. ch., lib’y... 40 0¢ 
Madison, Ist Pres. ch., of which Mrs. H. | 
Hy Reddish; Libty, 6200— oe eseesee 78 00 
Morristown, UstuPlresichisan seeeceee enon 230 33 


South st. Pres. ch., of which to const. 
Rev. A. Erdman, L. D., $100, and P. 
Hoffman, L.M., $30; W.L. King, $50, | 
and Mrs. E. F. Randolph, lib’y, $20 258 00) 


Montclair, S. S. Pres. ch., lib’y.:--...--. 20 0 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

New Brighton, a few friends.........-.. 5 0 
KENTUCKY. 


Henderson, Miss Annie Cameron....... 


KANSAS. 
Lawrence, J.‘H. Carruth....-...25),..0- 1 00 
CALIFORNIA. 
Oukland; ist Pres.ch.a.. cee. eae’ --. 45 60 
ind, Pressich Stee ec eee eee ee 32 2 
Ist. Cong. ch bases sen sestocine seen 100 1é 
Redwond, Cong. ch..--..-...-.- cocccene 22 00 
San Francisco, Pac. M.S. §. Co......... 500 0G 
Mariners’ éhas. soesseceee 349 18 
Leland Standford........ ee. 250 00) 
North: Pac... TMranseCorte.c -ancsecte nice 100 00 
Flint, Peaboily & Co... ....------< 


Tok: Sel by.kouCo: eae oe eee 
Falkner, Bell & Co 
Win GRR oe Ire aut acaltsion dierent ate ONS 


E.. H. Woods..-.. aaah SOE. Sector, Le 
San José, Ist Pres. ch.......... séeetan ee 20 (GD) 
Santa Cruz, Ist Pres. ch.........-..-... 13 00 

ONTARIO. | 
St. Catharines, Miss M. L. Newcomb... 30 00 
JAPAN. 
Yokohama, U. S. 8S. 8. Alaska, Ward- 
TOOM! OMMCOLS 5. oe eniee eokee Cee sooe. 48 03 


$6,682 15 
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COURAGE AND COWARDICE. 


John Allday and Joseph Freeth had 
a quarrel when they were at school to- 
gether, and some of their more wicked 
playmates tried hard to get up a battle 
between them. Allday was ready enough 
to puil off his jacket, but Freeth would 
not fight. 

Their teacher heard of the affair, so he 
took Allday to task. “Tell me, John,” 
said he, “why you want to fight with 
Freeth.” 

“Because, sir,’ replied Allday, “the 
boys will call me a coward if I refuse.” 

“Oh! oh!” said the teacher, “and so 
you had rather do wrong than be called 
a coward: John I am ashamed of you.” 

The teacher next questioned Freeth. 
“Joseph,” said he, “what reason have 
you for not fighting with Allday.” 

“T have many reasons, sir,” replied 
Joseph. 

“Then let me have them all,” said the 
teacher, “that I may judge what they 
are worth.” 

“In the first place, sir,” said Freeth, 
if I were to fight Allday, I should hurt 
him—I know I should, and I do not want 
to hurt him.” 

“Very good,” said the teacher. 

“Tn the next place, sir, if I did not 


hurt him, he would be sure to hurt me.”’ 

“No doubt of it,” said the teacher. 

“And then, sir, I had rather be call- 
ed a coward, than do that which I know 
to be wrong.” 

“Very good again,” said the teacher. 

“ And lastly, sir, to fight with one ano- 
ther is not. only against the rules of the 
school, but also against the commands of 
our Saviour, who has told us to love and 
forgive one another. The text last. Sun- 
day morning was, ‘ Let all bitterness, and 
wrath, and anger, and clamour, and evil 
speaking, be put away from you, with all 
malice: and be kind one to another, ten- 
derhearted, forgiving one another, even 
as God for Christ’s sake hath forgiven 
you Eph. iv. 31, 32. 

The teacher commended Joseph Freeth 
for the prudent answer he had given, and 
hoped he would be able always to act up. 
to his principles. ‘In my opinion,” said 
he, “ you have shown more true courage 
in declining to fight, than you would 
have done in fighting with Allday, even 
had you won the victory.” 

About a week after the quarrel had 
taken place, the cottage of poor old Mar- 
gery Jenkins, by some accident or other 
took fire. Margery made her escape, and 
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her daughter was absent from home, but 
an infant grand-daughter was sleeping 
in alittle cot up stairs, while the flames 
were rising to the stairs. At this time 
there were present several of the school- 
boys, and one of them boldly dashed 
through the fire and smoke, made his 
way up the narrow stair-case, dropped 
the child through the window into the 
arms of a man who stood ready to receive 
it, and then made his own escape to the 
ground. : 

But who was the boy who thus showed 
his bravery, and saved the life of a child? 
Was it the brave Allday, who was so for- 
ward to fight ? No, it was Joseph Freeth 
—he who by many had been called a cow- 
ard. This kind and daring act of his rais- 
ed him in the minds of all, and no one 
any longer called his courage in question. 

The next day some of the school-voys 
went to bathe in the river, and Allday 
and Freeth were among them. Allday, 
who could not swim, soon got out of his 
depth, and would no doubt have been 
drowned, had not Freeth, who was a good 
swimmer, plunged headlong from the 
bank to his rescue. Seizing hold of the 
arm of his drowning companion, he 
dragged him to land. 

If the affair of the fire had shown the 
calm courage of Joseph Freeth, this of 
the water went still further to convince 
the minds of his play-mates. 

On the return of Joseph Freeth to the 
school-room, all the boys received him 
with upraised hands. “ Let the conduct of 
Joseph Freeth,” said the teacher, when a 
short time after speaking to the boys, “be 
an example to you, so that you may be 
able to distinguish between idle boasting 
and true courage. Joseph Freeth has 
proved himself worthy, by going through 
fire and through water for the benefit of 
others. Remember that he who dares 
do what is right, though it draws down 
upon him an ill name, is truly courage- 
ous ; while he who is afraid to pursue an 
upright course, lest those around should 
mock him, ‘nust bein his heart a coward.” 
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Library Reports. 


During February, 1872, forty-six li- 
braries went to sea from the Society’s 
Rooms, 80 Wall Street—fifteen new and 
thirty-one refitted, as follows: No. 328 
on schr. Storm Petrel, for Tampico ; No. 
625, “means of doing good ;’ gone to sea 
on schr. WV. Chase, for Norfolk; No. 1,808 
on schr. A. Middleton, for Baltimore ; 
No. 1,862, on schr. Ridgewood, for George- 
town ; No. 1,924, onschr. 0. Montgomery, 


for St. Jago; No. 1,992, on schr. H. Bur-_ 


nett, for Para; No. 2,188, on schr. Beta, 
for Jacksonville ; No. 2,207, on schr. @. 
Banker, for Para; No. 2,245, “books 


read with good results,” gone to sea On 
schr. VU. A. Folsom, for Santa Martha; — 
No. 2,486, on schr. S. Bishop, for Havana; — 
No. 2,456, saved from brig Belle which | 
was wrecked near Cardenas; re-shipped _ 
on brig Lochinvar, for Buenos Ayres; | 


No. 2,464,on brig 7’. Owens, for Havana ; 
No. 2,475, on schr. M. Kinney, for Charles- 
ton; No. 2,534. on schr. C. H. Haton, for 
Honduras ; No.2,550, on schr..0. R. Flint, 
for Mobile; No. 2,839, on schr. H. M 
Simmons, for Rio Grande; No. 2,879, on 
schr. Wellie, for Demerara ; No. 8,008, on 
schr. LU. Bachelder, for Havana; No. 3101, 
on brig M. W. Norwood, for Aspinwall ; 
No. 8,149, on brig S. Brown, for Havana ; 
No. 8,255, on brig Tally Ho., for Cuba ; 
No. 3,292, on brig WV. Stovers, for Cuba ; 
No. 3,337, on schr. J. Birdsall, for Char- 
leston ; No. 8,371, on brig Valero, for 
Buenos Ayres; No. 3,489, on brig LZ. Wy- 
man, for Galveston ; No. 8,584, on schr. 
Linwood, for Cuba ; No. 8,602, books were 
read with interest and profit, now on bark 
Natal, for Palermo; No. 3,704, on brig 
Uncle Sam., for Port au Prince; No. 
3,814, read and highly appreciated, on 
bark iba, for Havana; No. 8,884, on 
bark Windsor, for Cuba; No. 2,485, cap- 
tain writes : “ I was verging on infidelity. 
I found in the library a copy of ‘Nelson 
on Infidelity,’ which I read, and I thank 
God that I was led by it to see my condi- 
tion, asa sinner. I have sought and ob- 
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tained mercy. I thank you for the use 
of the library.” 


New York, March 7th, 1872. 
To American S. Friend Society, 
80 Wall Street, New York. 

The library No. 2,569, sent out by you 
in ship Sunrise, under my command, re- 
mained in the ship some fifteen months. 
The seamen and officers read the books rea 
dily, and they will, I think. be the means of 
doing them good. All seemed to appre- 
ciate the gift of the donors. Thanking you 
in their behalf for the gift of the library, 
you will please tender my thanks to the 
young ladies, who presented the library to 
the Society. Trusting it may be the means 
of doing still more good in its mission on 
the sea, I am, 

Yours truly, 
RICHARD LUCE, 
Com. ship Sunrise. 


No. 2,708 ; returned much read and use- 
ful ; gone to Europe on ship Nancy M.. 
Capt. Mosher, 20 men. No. 2,787, return- 
ed from Matanzas and West Indies, books 
much read,and have been very useful ; 
gone to West Indies in bark Clotilda, 12 
men. No. 3,066, returned from its third 
voyage, all the books much read ; refitted 
and sent to sea on schr. Bell, 8 men. No. 
8,174, returned, read with much interest, 
refitted and sent to sea in bark MVyphon, 
for New Orleans, 15 men. No. 3,461, 
transferred from bark Mf. H. Libbey to 


brig Kennebec, in good condition ; now at . 


sea ; “books read and re-read,’and I know 
not how to thank you sufficiently. T. 
L. L., Master.” No. 3,728, returned in 
good order from West Indies, and gone 
to sea in schr M. Porter, for Virginia. 


Tide Marks. 


It was low tide when we went to Bris- 
tol, and the great, grey rocks stood up 
bare and grim above the water ; but high 
up, on all the sides, was a black line that 
seemed hardly dry, though it was far 
above the water. 
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“ What makes that black mark on the 
rocks!” I asked of my friend. 

“Oh, that is the tide mark,” she repli- 
ed. “ Every day, when the tide comes in, 
the water rises and rises until it reaches 
that line, and in a great many years it 
has worn away the stone until the mark 
is cut into the rock.” 

“Oh,” thought I, “that is all,is it? 
Well, I have seen a great many people 
that carry tide marks on their faces. 
Right in front of me was a pretty little 
girl, with delicate features, and pleasant 
blue eyes. But she had some queer little 
marks on her forehead, and I wondered 
how they came to be there ; until present- 
ly her mother said, 

“Draw down the blind. now, Carrie, 
the sun shines right in baby’s face.” 

“J want to look out,” said Carrie, in a 
very peevish voice. 

But her mother insisted, and Carrie 
drew the blind, and turned her face away 
from the window. Oh, dear me! what a 
face it was! The blue eyes were full of 
frowns instead of smiles, the pleasant lips 
were drawn up in an ugly pout, and the 
queer marks on the forehead had deepen- 
ed into actual wrinkles. 

“Poor little girl,” I thought, “how 
badly you will feel when you grow up, 
to have your face marked all over with 
the tide marks of passion ; for these evil 
tempers leave their marks, just as surely 
asthe ocean does, and I have seen many 
a face stamped so deeply with self-will 
and covetousness, that it must carry the 
marks to the grave.” 

Take care, little folks! and whenever 
you give way to bad temper, remember 
the “ tide marks.” 


The Ocean Burial Ground. 


Did you ever stand on the sea-shore 
and watch the tumult of the waves, as 
they dashed and broke along the coast 
line? And then did you ever think what 
a stormy grave-yard for so many thous- 
ands that lie buried in its depths? 
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But their burial place is as quiet and 
peaceful, as is the grassy church yard on 
the land. The storms and tempests ruffle 
only the surface. Down in the deep sea 
water allisas quiet as an inland lake. Es- 
pecially near the tropics the ocean swarms 
with little living things, whose shells are 
dropping all the time like downy snow 
flakes to the bottom of the sea. The 
beautiful sounding rod has taught us 
more of these hidden deeps than all the 
diving bells can tell us. It has brought 
up from these still depths records which 
tell their character as plainly as the grass 
and shrubs, which grow on the surface of 
the earth, tell of the soil that nourishes 
them. The tiny microscopic shells form a 
bed many feet in thickness, as soft as new 
fallen snow. So in all parts of the ocean, 
atoms are constantly filtered through the 
sea-water and deposited on the ocean’s 
bottom, ina downy mantle which pillows 
the head of many a poor lost mariner or 
voyager over the waste of waters. 

Ifthe storms reached down in their 
fury to the ocean bottom, the gulf stream 
would long ago have worn out a channel 
through the crust of the earth down to 
the eternal fires. We can see how the 
rock is worn by the action of water in 
the channel at Niagara Falls. Even a 
small stream like that wears away the 
massive rocks at the rate of over a yard a 
year. What then would have been the 
result long before this of such a vast 
body of water always in commotion ? 

Sunken ships which have been sought 
after by men in diving bells, have been 
found in a few years time buried many 
feet in this soft ooze. It does not seem so 
sad to think of a burial place in this quiet, 
peaceful cemetery, the largest on the 
earth, agit does to think of the form of our 
loved ones as tempest tossed and broken 
by the waves and billows. But after all it 
matters little where the body is laid, 
when the immortal spirit has fled. God 
will surely raise again the precious dust, 
and the one great question then will be, 
whether it shall rise to endless blessed- 
ness or woe—Child’s World. 
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Some Blessing Left. 


A Christian sailor who lost one of his 
legs at the battle of Trafalgar, said that 
he could very often measure the faith of 
the people who conversed with him, by 
the way in which they alluded to his 
misfortune. Nine out of ten would ex- 
claim, ‘What a pity that you lost your 
leg :” and only one in ten, “ What a bless- 
ing that the other was preserved!” _ 

When God comes into the family and 
takes away one child, instead of complain- 
ing because He has taken one, it would 
be wiser to thank Him that He has left 
the rest. Or He may crush a man’s busi- 
ness, and strip him of all his worldly 
wealth, and yet leave untouched and un- 
invaded what is dearer than all—the 
cradle of his only child. Would it not 
be nobler for such a man to be thankful 
for what God left, than to murmur to 
what He took away ? 

“The Lord giveth, and the Lord taketh 
away,” but He always gives more than 
He takes away. If God robs a man of his 
riches, He leaves him his health, which is 
better than riches. If He takes health, He 
leaves wealth. If He takes both, He 
leaves friends. And if He takes all these 
—house and home and worldly goods— 
God’s providence is not yet exhausted, 
and he can make blessings out of other 
things which remain. He never strips a 
man entirely bare. A man may be left a 
beggar upon the highway, and yet beable 
to give increasing testimony to God’s 
goodness and grace.— Beecher. 
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God Sees Me. 


Through all the busy daylight, 
Through all the quiet night, 

Whether the stars are in the sky, 
Or the sun is shining bright ; 

In the cottage, in the school-room, 
In the street or on the stair, 

Though I may seem to be alone, 
Yet God is always there. 
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FORM:OF A BEQUEST. 


‘Tgive and bequeath to THe AMmRILAN SEAMEN'S FRIEND Sooiwry, tncorporated by the 
Legislature of New York, in the year 1833, the sum of $——, to be applied te the charitable 
ases and purposes of the said Society.” : 

Three witnesses should state that the testator declared this to be his last will and testamont, 
and that they signed it at his request, and u his presence and the presence of each other. 


SHIPS’ LIBRARIES. 


Loan Libraries for ships are furnished at the offices, 80 Wall-street, N. Y., and 13 Cornhill, 
Boston, at the shortest notice. Bibles and Testaments in various languages may be had either 
at the office, or at the Depository of the New York Bible Society, 7 Beekman-street. 


SAVINGS BANK FOR SEAMEN. 


* All respectable Savings’ Banks are open to deposits from Seamen, which will be kept safely 
and secure regular instalments of interest. Seamen’s Savings’ Banks as snch are established 
in New York, 78 Wall-street, and Boston, Tremont-street, open daily between 10 and 3 o’clock. 
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THE FIELD IS THE WORLD. 


BY A PRESBYTER, 


The responsibility of cultivating this field rests upon the Church. The instruments of 
culture she must supply. The time has come for her to enter more fully into the labors of 
of this field, to multiply and to extend her efforts, not to contract them; te send forth more 
iaborers into the harvests, not to diminish their numbers; te pour out profusely her riches, 
not to cut off her supplies. 


Commerce, for purposes of gain, is seeking out new channels, opening upnew avenues of 
trade, seizing pew acilities for commmeation with far off peoples, and shall not the Church 
also stretch ont her hands to grasp the j1ize which the Master has placed within her reach ? 


To the eyes of many she appears to be marshalling her forces to go up and possess the land. 
The tendency to union in certain directions indicates this. It would, therefore, in certain 
quarters, be considered almost an impertinence to hint even, that, perhaps, after all, the unit-— 
ing of her several branches, has tended, or may tend, to contract rather than to enlarge the 
sphere of her operations. Yet there certainly is serious danger in this direction. 


It has been the boast of the Presbyterian Church that she has ever given liberally to sustain 
evangelical missionary effort in all departments of the field without respect to names or denom- 
inations, and, to her credit be it said, itistrne. To the Bible, Tract, and SEAMEN’s FRIEND 
Societies, she has in time past given her proportion, perhaps even more, for the work of evan- 
gelizing the masses. But since the re-union there seems to be a disposition on the part of 
some, at least, to withdraw from the various catholic enterprises, which belong to no one 
branch, but to the Church at large, in order that she may concentrate her efforts, and expend 
her funds within her ewn bounds; in other words, that she may become more emphatically 
and intensely denominational. The argument by which it is intended to sustain this course, 
is not presented so much for the purpose of retrenchment, as for the contracting of the 
limits of her beneficence within her own bounds, the confining of herself to purely denomina- 
tionalwork. The cry is, ‘‘ We must look to our own household, on the principle laid down by ~ 
Paul, ‘ If any provide not for his own, and especially for those of his own house, he hath de-. 
nied the faith, and is worse than an infidel.’ ” 

Now if these counsels prevail, if such a course be initiated, and every church adopt this 
plan, the great national societies must sho1tly cease to be. And in that case, either the pecul- 
jar work assigned them must be left undone, or other societies of a similar nature, must be or- 
ganized in every denomination. The Church atlarge can gain nothing on the score of economy. 
And it isa question whether, by such a course, she will not materially lessen her efliciency, 
rather than increase it. { 

It may look very well, to narrow-minded men, to have all the benefactions of their own pe- 
culiar denomination expended by and credited to that denomination. But will it accomplish 
the desired end? Will the multiplying of the demands, by the formation of new societies, 
induce those who give to increase their contributions to meet the demands of the greater 
number of laborers and agents operating in the same field? There are some things that can 
be done better by organized co-operation than by individual effort: so, also, are there some. 
things that can be accomplished more readily by the great catholic rndenominational bodies 
like the Bible, Tract, and SEAMEN’s FRIEND Societies, than by mere denominational effort, 
and for the very reason that the masses to be reached by the agency of these societies are 
undenominational, and look with more suspicion upon that which is sectional than on that 
which is general. If the societies which new have the field succeed in communicating the 
truth, and men are thereby brought to Christ, these will naturally fall into church member- 
ship in the various denominations of christians, according as their early education or preju- 
dices may have given bent to their minds. 


Again, the world is too large a field to be cultivated by any onedenomination. It is the 
arena of effort for the whole Church. A sailor, who had lost a leg inthe defence of his coun- 
try, calling upon a minister for some pecuniary aid, was asked, ‘‘ Do you belong to my pa- 
rish?” ‘I don’t know,” replied Jack; ‘‘ I lost my leg fighting for all the parishes.” 

This is true of the SeamEn’s FRIEND Society. It works for all the parishes. Let not these, . 
great catholic societies be shut out from the schedule of collections in our Presbyterian, or Re- 
formed, or Episcopal, or other churches. Give them a time and a place at which and in which 
their claims may be heard before the people. The sailor fights for all theparishes. The sailor 
brings grist to all mills, gathers honey for all hives, represents ALL the denominations in all 
lands. He brings wealth and luxuries to all marts, and assists in the growth of all cities. Let 
a, day then be appointed in which the claims of the sailor may be presented in all the churches. 
Let the people know what has been done, is being done, and yet needs to be done for these cos- 
mopolites of the deep. As they represent all, let them be represented before all; once a year 
at least, let them be heard. who. every day in the year, and every night too, for the sailor works 
and watches by night as well as by day, are perilling their lives to secure the profits of trade, 
without which the mercantile community could not give at all. Will not the churches who have 
decided—if any have so decided—that they cannot admit the cause of the sailor into their pul- 
pits, reconsider their action? Will not our pastors reflect that it must cost more, very much 
more, under any merely denominational effort, to effect the same amount of good, now being 
accomplished by those who have already the pr genieeiton, the agents, and the experience | 


which fit them pre-eminently for the great work, by which the promise of Godis to be fulfilled 
in the “ conversion of the abundance of the sea.” 
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